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Kentucky* s first edu<j^i 0n service agency (ESA) 
network was initiated in .1972. After expanding to cover aost of the 
s$ate, it was dissolved in 1976 for 0 f finding. Using case study 
aetho'dology, this paper discusses th^ historical background o&- 
Kentucky's educational systea,, the e^biisj^ent and Abolition, of 
educational regions and of the ESA mtnorks, the .perceptions of ESA 
executive officers and of officials t ccm the state education agency. 
(SEA) * concerning the BSAs, and post-i lor t eB observations. A. live-part 
questionnaire was used to aeasure perceptions 04 ESA and SSA 
officials. Findings are based,, on a s^ t pi e 6f 12 respondents -and 
indicate strong support for BSAs in the field (at tne local level) 
but opposition tp 'BSAs in the state Superintendent's and" governor's 
offices. The report suggests that gr^ ater grass-roots involVeaen't in 
planning the BSA V network .would have ^ n ba'nced itsTchaaces for, 
survival. Other factors* contributing t0 the sydtea^s deaxse were the 
absence of a stAtutoiJy basis and coa^ Qt iti 0 n, aaong different ' 
educational agencies. However, the P^ii^ical env^Lronaent seeas to 
have been the greatest deterainan^' i^ tn e decision not to continue 
the BSAs. "(Author/HD) , « ^ 1 
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. ' THE ESTABLISHMENT* AND ABOLISHMENT OF 

AN ESA NETWORK: .THE KENTUCKY EXPEDIENCE * 

• * 

• * ■ 

- 

I, INTRODUCTION 

A Unique Experience . 

Kentucky's first muHi-servke education service agency (ESA) network 
was. initiated in 1972. By 1975 it covered most of the state. One year later, 
on July 1, 19/6, it was dissolved, the victim of defunding, and no new or 
changed network was left fn-its place. That experience wiijj the ESA concept is 
uniqud in recent American education history. 

How was the network planned? What were its missions? Were there aspects' 
of its establishment, organization, governance, funding and programs that fore- 
ordained its demise? What was the political 'environment in which the network 
was created, operated and subsequently ] eliminated? It is .assumed that an^ 
insight that oaft be gained in the case of the Kentucky episode may be of future 
value to other states and groups interested in ESAs. 

Case Study 'Procedures • t * 

Preliminary inquiry about the Kentucky ESA experience indicated that 
it would be necessary to contact the present State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction as well as his predecessor. Or* Lyman V. Ginger, the former State 
Superintendent, readily agreed to talk about the regions and he suggested the 
names of other former officials of the State Department of Education (SDE) who 
should be contacted. The present State Superintendent, Or* James B. Graham, was 
at first reluctant to see a controversial Kentucky issue revived. But he agreed 
the study might be of value to other states and could proceed if input from him 
and his department could be reviewed and approved in draft form before publica- 
tion. Dr. Graham further agreed to a request for a consultant to visit 

Frankfort July 5, 6 and 7, 1978. The State Superintendent was scheduled to be 
away from his office on those days, but he invited the consultant to talk to 
staff members of his (the consultant's) choice. He arranged for Deputy State 
Superintendent Raymond Barber to talk with the consultant. Mr. Barber then 

i appointed Dr. Donald Van Fleet, Director of Planning and Research, as the 
liaison person between the .consultant and SDE. In addition to the interviews, 
4wo project instruments were utilized in the Kentucky probes. Available docu- 
ments about the regions wefe also studied. 

Interviews* Among the important people interviewed and/or queried in 
the three-d4T (July, 1978) Frankfort visit, in New Orleans (February 15 and 16, 
1979 at an administrator 's conference) and in phone contacts. over an ei'ght-month 
pericd-we^e-Dr . Graham; Mr. Barber; Dr* Van Fleet, Dr. Ginger and his former 



Deputy, Mr* Samuel Alexander, Mr, Wendell •Butler, current Secretary of the 
Education and Arts Cabinet and three-time State Superintendent (1952-56, 1960-64 
and 1968-72), Mr* William Birdwell, current LEA Superintendent of Bourbon County 
Schools and former Director, Division of Regional Services, Mr. Donald Stephens, 
former Chairman, Assembly Education Committee and current Chairman of the 
Governor's Task Forceon Education, and Mr* Jack Hall, Special Assistant to 
the Governor (Juliaji Cfarroll). ' . 

Approximately sevpjity contacts were made with th"jrty-fbur key people 
who included the nine named above, eight current arid eight former employees of 
the State Education Department, seven LEA superintendents, a staff member* of the 
Office of Local Government's staff for Area Development Districts, and a layman 
who is an ex-Chairman of the Vocational Advisory Committee of the state's 
Ashland Vocational District. Five of the past and present employees of the 
State Department of Education were also former directors of regions in the 
defunct network. Although several people y/ho contributed to the study wished , 
not to be quoted, all were gracious, all were generous with their time and most 
were eager to talk about the regions. ' / 

A large majority of the interviewees among current and former employees 
and among the Superintendents were generally supportive of the regions. 
Although many were opposed to certain aspects, it was rare to find interviewees 
preponderantly opposed, except for three Ashland area contributors and the 
current State Superintendent and Deputy Superintendent. 

Time and resources for this case study were quite limited.. Accordingly, 
the interviews did not concentrate on, topics that were explicated in other ways. 
Finance, governance and program descriptions exist in documents that were 
obtained from Frankfort. The interviews concentrated on establishment proce- 
dures for the regions and upon perceptions of reasons for their demise. The 
consultant did little to direct the interviews. It was not necessary. As 
interviewees recounted their experiences with and knowledge of the regions, 
few or' no reminders were needed to get them to cover the central questions. 
How were they started? What was their mission? What did they accomplish? What 
contributed to^their elimination? 

Perceptions Probe* One major sertion of* the instrumentation for the 
descriptive study of ESAs in twenty-si* states was slightly modified to fleet 
the unique Kentucky situation. Perceptions were sought concerning (1) propon- 
ents and opponents of the Educational Development Regions (EDRs), (2) advantages 
and disadvantages of EDRs when they existed, j(3) major issues in their organi- 
zation and management, (4) future programs for future regions, if any should be 
established, (5) future research and development needs, and (6) reasons the EDRs 
did not survive. Fifteen instruments were distributed. Former employees 
contacted Included Dr. Ginger, his Deputy State Superintendent, the Director of 
Regional Services and four others. Present employees asked to participate were 
>Dr. Graham, his Deputy and six others. Among the seven former employees, six 
responded. A former Associate State Superintendent did not respond. .Among 
present employees, only the State Superintendent and a former Regional Director 
failed to respond. 
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Questionnaire. A questionnaire completed by SEA representatives in the 
, descriptive study iQ twenty-six states was also used in Kentucky to acquire 
background data. Primary input on. the questionnaire came to the consultant from 
Mr, George Dick, a finance official, and Dr. V^n Fleet, Director of Planning and 
Research, and Departmental liaison for the case study, * / 

Documentation 

• • 

As'indicated earlier, some of t^ interview sources cannot be revealed, * 
Where possible and pertinent, speakers are identified by name and status. 
Throughout the report, however, there is a conscious effort to avoid footnotes 
and references unless they are needed for clarity, authenticity and/or further 
research. With one or two exceptions, the project consultant was able to obtain 
copies of relevant documents concerning the Educational Development Regions 
(EDR5), their planning, their operation and their elimination. Absent from the 
documents obained are the planning and achievement reports which, according to 
fowner employees, were developed to assist new SDE officials and the Joint 
Legislative Education Committee to determine the impact of the shOrt-lived EDRs 
in their twilight months in early 1976, One official said he was unaware of 
these, regional reports, another said they were probably packed away in "old file 
storage," Nevertheless, documentation of EDRs was generally excellent, and it 
was possible to develop a reliable description of almost everything about them 
except some of the debatable political factors associated with their demise. 
The major documents used in this study are listed here to add to the reader's 
perspective and to establish- short identifying terms for use in the report, 

Kenneth H, Burr, Haider Fisher and James R, Thomas, (Final Report on) 
Formulation of a Rational Regional Organization for Kentucky's School Dis- 
tricts (to Kentucky State Department of Education)* Battellie Center for Improved 
tducation, Columbus, OH, August 13* 1971, 56 pp. Identifying term: Battel 1e 4 
Report , [1] 

• • 
Division of Research, Kentucky Department bf Education, (Tentative) 
Kentucky Department of Education State Regional izati on Plan for Educational 
Development Districts, Frankfort, April, 1972, 30 pp. Identifying term: 
Department P1an ,L2J . 

Division of Regional Services, Kentucky Department of Education, ED Regions 
» Policy and Procedure Guide, Frankfort, 1974, 128 pp. Identifying ternh The 
Guide , [3] • *~ < 

Kentucky Department of Education, Kentucky Educational Development Regions 
, , , , Organizing for, a Better Tomorrow, Frankfort, 1975, 60 pp. Identifying 
term: ED Development Regions , [4] ! ~ 

^Executive Office, State of Kentucky, Kentucky Executive Budget, 1976-1978, 
♦Frankfort, p, 169. Identifying term: Executive Budget. [5] * 
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Legislative Research Commission, Kentucky General Assembly, "Public Hearing on 
Kentucky Educational Development Regions", State Capitol, Frankfort, flarch 8, 
1976, 6 pp* (Mimeographed record with approximately 30 pages of written testi- 
mony appended). Identifying term: The Hearing «t6] 
* * • 

-The first four documents were office -copies or they were' in limited supply, 
not available from Frankfort upon request* The budget, from which a photocopy 
excerpt was used, is voluminous and, presumably, available' for inspection only 
on the premises in Frankfort. The availability of the record of a joint legis- 
lative committee hearing on th6 regions, an oft-used document, is unknown., t 

Acronyms and Definitions . , , * 

£SA. Education Service Agency is a public agency organized to serve 
a group of local education agencies (LEAs) and/or* the state* 
education agency (SEA) in the sub-state geographic, region which 
encompasses the LEAs. In Kentucky, ESA is synonymous with RESA, 
ROPES, EDO, dr, EDR. < 

RESA, Regional Education Service Agency, al^so known as the Kentt/eky V 
Valley Educational Cooperative, was the forerunner of Region XII 
in the EDR network, and it was re-established upon t|jp demise .of 
• the network. 
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ROPES . Regional Organization for Providing Educational Services was the 
designation for the first four regions in the Kentucky networ k . 

ARC : Appalachian Regional Commission is a multi-state federal agency 
/established in Appal achia to combat poverty and undereducation. 
RESAs in seven states were started and/or continue to be assisted 
with ARC funds. 

EDD : Educational Devel opment Pi str ict was the designation first used 
for RESA, ROPES, and the other regions that made up the Kentucky 
network. 'It was supplanted by EDR. ; % 

' EDR : Educational Development Region was finally used instead of 4 
EDD because the inclusion of "district" in the designation had 
the potential for being confused with school "district." EDRs 
% > were commonly referred to as "ED regions"* 

« . 

SEA : State Education Agency is the.gerteral 'term used for state depart- 
ments of education or public instruction or whatever designation 
is used for the state agency responsible for. elementary and 
secondary education* * * 

v 

SDE ; State Department of Education is the SEA in Kentucky. 

CSSO . Chief State School Officer is the state superintendent or commiss- 
ioner. In Kentucky, the term State Superintendent of Public 
Instruction is used. 



j ADO. Area Development District refers to the fifteen Kentucky regions 
that work with communities and other non-school governmental 
agencies to" plan and reach agreements developmental activities 
related to federal pr&grams, " x 

Study Conditions - + , * v „ 

From the. foregoing, it is apparent, that this Kentucky study may not* have 
the breadth the subject deserves* Extensiva field interviews with LEA^super in- 4 
tendqnts and former regional directors who are not qurrently employed by the 
State Department of Education were not possible within project resources. 
Instruments designed for other situations were adapted for use in Kentucky, 
Many of these interviewed in person and by telephone said, "Don't^quote me," or 
"Dop't use my name/ Respondents were often reluctant to be identified even- 
though it was explained to tjiem that the report wogld be essentially non-judg- 
mental. Despite the consultants agreement not to divulge sources when confiden- 
tiality was requested, the study is authentic as to what key actors said, 
perce>ved and conjectured about the establishment, operation and termination of 
. the regions. ■ ■ ■ v 

The timing of the report presented disadvantages anfcri advantages. The look 
at Kentucky two yearns after the demise of the regions meant that some of the key 
people on the scene 'then were not available in 1978. Also, there was no reason- 
able way to acquire the statistical detail that would place the Kentucky network 
in a more' precise relationship to its counterparts in other states, bigging 
much data frora state files' would have been arduou^ and, from ^regional files, 
impossible. Yet any national perspective of ESAs would be conspicuously incom- 
plete without some account of Kentucky's regions. .The story brings home* the 4 , 
point that ESAs have a more precarious life than do LEAsT And^t should lead 
ESA advocates in, other states to ask themselves*, "What lessons exist in the 
Kentucky experience for the establishment, governance, operation and funding of 
ESAs?" 



II. SYNOPSIS OF THE DEVELOPMENT AND 
ABOLISHMENT* OF THE REGIONAL EDUCATION NETWORK* 

« 

Devel opments ,* 1930-1970 * 

The first formal education' regional i,sm in Kentucky was that of the Kentucky 
Education Association {k£A}. By 1930, eleven KEA regions existed. They became 



* Sources for this section include many interviews and various documents. 
The most important interview data came from phone talks with Wendell Butter, 
J:he former (three-time) State Superintendent, and two former senior SDE officials 
Sam Alexander and -Carl Lamar. Source documents of most help were the Pattelle 
Report , the Department Plan and the 1976-78 Executive Budget , * (See footnotes 
1, 2, and 5*r - ' 
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, thirteen when louisvllle and Jefferson County were designated as KEA districts. 

/ The configuration for .the eleven regions influenced configurations of other' 

, t .regions which came' into being more than th/tty$ftr skater . The first area 
vocational school opened In 1938.. Othqr area Vocational centers were created 

' after 1947 in certain LEAs that served other' djStricts in their areas. Under 
pressure front SDE to centralize control" of. these field centers, the LEA- 

" . boards asked the sfate. to assume 'Qpej\ation of the centers in 1962, .but it '. 

\ was not until 1968 'that .the fifteen vo.cational^education .regioris.*wete formally 
created. Except" for one ^nlaV'ged region, the statewide configuration was 
Coterminous with Kentucky's sixteen Industrial. Devg-lopment Regions which operate 
out of the'state's Department of 'Commerce. While Kentucky's ^developmeritfOf 

• "vocational education preceded the Area Vocational School Act 'of 1963. an,<r that of 
1968, the formal 1 v zat ion pf the Network -accompanied the 1968,. legislation, and was 
influenced by the. federally-subsidized Industrial Development Reg ions. 

In the meantime,- federal legislation made "possible the beginning of-other 
servlpfcreglons for Kentucky's schooTs. In 1958, the, -Nationa.lv Defense Education 
Act (NDEA) made media money available to the states. A' targe number of western 
Kentucky, LEAs joined wjth Western Kentucky University at Bowling Green to form 1 a 
resource center and media library that stiJI .exists. The Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act of 1965 precipitated "the development of five or six "Titje III. 
Regions", which had axpanded to, eight by 1:972. The configuration of these 
regions was similar .to that of the KEA regions. . . 

, Of 'more Import in the gedl&is of the network of Educational Development 
Regions uncjer Study was the 1968 creation of Area Development Districts (ADDs) by 
the executive order of the Governor, formed to work primarily with non-school* 
agencies, ADDs encburagecL developmental activities related .to Tederal , programs. 
Each ADD constituted a fcflrum to examine and prioritize needs and to reach 
agreement onr programs for individual municipalities and'the region as. a wftole. 
In Its early years, however, the ADD network alsd wanted tb become the planning 
agent for schools despite the Intent of the Kentucky Department of Education to 
encourage ejjucationarl planning through the Title III ({regions* *The 1970 decision 
of State Superintendent Wendell Butler and the State Board of Education to 
conduct an indepth study of edutatjonal regionalism was, according to Butler, 
prompted by the^developmerit of the vocational rejgions and the Title III regions, 
and it wjas a defensive response to th^ ADDs, a mov* to preserve and protect 
SDE's jurisdiction over the schools. The Battel le Center for Improved Education 
'was chosen to condOct.the study, ' » 

* Also giving tmpetus t6 the study was .the 197.0 formation of the Kentucky - 
Valley Education Cooperative, with the encouragement anjd assistance of the 
ApfJalachla Education Laboratory and ARC funds, (This center at Hazard still 
onrates, having preceded, shared and survived tlrt four-year 1972-76 life .of the 
,E0»' network,) * ' 

T 1921 Report * * # 

- 

4 In August, 1971, BattelT^s Final Report on Formulation of a Rational 
, Rejional Organization f6r Kentucky's School Districts was submitted to the 
. Department of. Education. This study represented theA/irst comprehensive lo^k 
.at educational regionalism in Kentucky. The configuration It recommended for 



Kentucky s regions was subsequently modified, but the arguments and criteria 
developed for. the network were of great influence -on. SDE's 1972 Regionalism > 
Review Committee. Perhaps its greatest impact was in suggesting the institution 
of one regional system to supplant the formal and informal systems that overlap- 
ped in configuration and. operated independently of each other. 

* * 
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Developments 1972-1975 

ft f io2 e J52! P il 0n ° f f he S ' te I uperi "tendency Lyman V. Ginger in January 
of 1972 marked the acceleration of the move toward a statewide network of 
multipurpo&e regions. Wary of the fragmentation* he sensed in various uncoordin- 

Hl rSS.S r 5l at 5 d r ?5 1 ° n ? tha * exiSted > Ginger was initially inclined "against 
\nl £!2?i J f llFlV 0 ^ reg T s for Kentucky. But sanely staff members in 
SOE prevailed upon him to consider carefully the BatteH^port's implications. 
J# LIVSll' h A Hajed responsibility for a departmental study to the Division 
ff -?5:5 r J *nd a nintradepartmental committee. Their tentative study report, 
^titled Kentucky Department of Educa tion State Regional ization MaV for Educa- 
tion Develo P men j r j^stricts > was completed in A pril, Mj'L The report became the 
basis for implementing one statewide regional'systera. - 

* * • 

In June, 1972, the State Board of Education approved the State Superintend- 
ent s recommendation to endorse in principle the proposed plan for a state 
network of EDDs.. Dr. Ginger and others v in SOE started traveling about the state 
speaking to groups about the potential of the proposed regions. Over the next 
2E?Ji?? a /5vm TP 1 ** 6 network wasT essentially established, except for the . 
district (XVII) at Louisville and Jefferson County and the district (VIII) at 
Lexington and Fayette County (see map, p. fifteen). ' K ' 

The importance of th'is budding network in the eyes of the Stale Super- - 
Intendent and' State Board was evidenced by the creation, in July; 1973, of the 
Dwswn of Regional Sedges' and the employment of Mr. William Birdwell as its 
fttst director. Mr. BiftgM| who had been Superintendent of the.Simpson County 
LEA, was well-known dinffiWpFstate's -superintendents. While his new position 
E *!?a e !J a N lsh f d /- t u assoc1at e state superintendent's level, as suggested 
by the Battel le study, he reported to' and worked di rectly. with Dr. Ginger and 
the Deputy State Superintendent of- Public Instruction, Mr. Alexander. 

■ 

In the State Biennium Budget for 1974-75 and 1975-76, the Governor and 
<? 9 JnnSSV ff1CTa11 ^ ackn °wl edged the regions by-approving approximately 
SI, 500,00u for expansion and operation of the network. Ginger and Birdwell* 
continued to meet with LEA superintendents throughout the state until the 
network was virtually 'completed with the creation of Region *V at Frankfort. 

■ 

mi U tll%l h t were * n ? wn . as R0PES ( IX » x » XI, XIII) and RESA 

(XII, the Kentucky Valley Cooperative), they were officially regarded as EDDs 
from the start. Toward the end of the network's quadrennium they gradually^ 
assumed the EOR label becauseMt was more politic and less threatening to \ 
LEAs to have them know as "regions" rather thao- "districts". But the new . ■ 
networtc, thought by its advocates to' be on the threshhold otblossoming into 

llofMl 1 Sin!f^ C VS! nt lu -Kentucky, was doomed by the Kentucky primary 
ejection before fhe fifteenth region .began to function in July, 1975 
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Abolishment^ 1976 

In Hay of 1975, the Superintendent of Schools at Bowling Green, Or, James 
B. Graham, defeated four years earlier by Dr. Ginger'* 1a the Democratic primary, 
was this time the wtnner. In Kentucky, winning the Democratic primary for State 
Superintendent's been tantamount to winning the general election, and Dr." 
Graham succeeded Dr. Ginger on January 1, 1976. (By f state constitution, rfo State 
Superintendent may succeed himself. [7]) Although his views about EDRs were not 
well known before the election, It soon became clear that they were substantially 
different from those of Dr. Ginger. Dr. Graham simply felt that SDE could 
effectively deliver' services without regions. * 

« ■ 

The SDE's 1976-78 "agency request" for the Kentucky Executive Budget 
was prepared under the direction of Logman Ginger. Page 169 of that docu- 
ment shows the request for regional services at $1,611,104 and $1,639,519, 
or $3,250,623 for the blennlum. By January 28, 1976, that request had been 
rejected and the Vpropr iation eliminated entirely. 

This action was a ,shock^to many "pro-region" LEA superintendents. Their 
objection led to a March 8, 1976" "Publ ic Hearing on Kentucky Education develop- 
ment Regions 11 bv the Joint (Legislative J Committee on Education. Wlthoyt forrtial 
balloting, a majority was'counted in favor of the nfew State Superintendent's . 
and/or Governor's action to eliminate funding for the regions. 

On July 1, 1976 the Kentucky EDRs ceased to exist, asUld the Division 
of Regional Services. The vocational regions continued to function, and various 
bureaus in SDE ^-established their own patterns for administrative. and service 
convenience (guidance, field auditors, handicapped, food services, etc.). The 
Kentucky Valley Educational Cooperative resumed the operational character It had 
prior to the* network's existence. It operates today,, apparently ih good health. 
In Ashland, the Title III region which' preceded the EDRs and coexisted with 
them, continues tp provide computer services to school districts.^ The Ohio 
Valley Educational Cooperative Is s(?mewhat a successor to Region 'VI. Its area 
is no longer completely contiguous, Jbut It provides services In staff develop- 
ment, career education and group purchasing. Other collaboratl ves operate out 
of Western Kentucky University and Murray State University In staff development. 
Finally, there Is the Northern Kentucky Education Consortium which operates out 
of the Campbell County LEA and provides staff development programs for nine 
LEAs* . - 

• * 

The nadir of the regional network followed almost Immediately Its zenith. 
"in July of 1975 there were fifteen operational education regions, one year 
later, there were none. \ 



■ "iH." HISTORICAL BACKGROUND [8] 

... V ;.. 

The laggard Yea rs * ' . 

The Kentucky history of elementary and secondary education 1s replete 
with contradictions. In general,, it does not reflect a consistent high value 
for education until the third quarter of the twentieth century. The foundation 
for a state System of schools and State Department of Educatioawas laid 1n the 
1837 and "1838 statutes that established the state super fntendency, an ex-offido 
State Board of Education* and a "common school fund." The state super ihtendency 
was to be filled ^tevery two years by gubejuaator 1al appointment and Senate confir- 
mation; .the ex-offi do state board consisted of the Attorney General, Secretary 
of State and the State Superintendent {3s Chairman), the school /und was created 
fr,om surplus federal monies^ giv§n to the states. In 1850, after a dispute. 
- between Governor Helm and State Superintendent Breckenridge, the Constitution 
established the super iptendfency as a four -year elective 'office (no limit on 
number of terms), and 1t estabjlshed an Inviolate school fund. It alluded to 
the State Board of Education as the recipient of bonds of the school fund, but 
1t did not establish the board as a constitutional entity. The 1850 Constitu- 
tion, Kentucky's third, significantly advanced the cause of education, but that 
wa£ not true of th& Constitution of 1891. That document established the condi- 
tion that the State Superintendent (and other constitutional tffficers) could not 
succeed himself iti officfe. That arphaic provision persists, reworks against 
/nultlyear planning of Significant^ and 1t tends to make every State Superintendent 
a lame duck in his last tyo years bf the four^year term. The unique prohibition, 
absent in the other forty^tiine states, has survived repeal referenda in 1921, 
*1953, 1957 and 1966. to 1951 a sta^Xcojmlssiori recommended repeal to no avail. 
A private consulting £irm made a sliql T^r recommendation in 1961, Five years 
later, despite widespread support, the proposition to change the constitution 
was overwhelmingly defeated. 

Robert J. Breckeqrldge, the early hero 1n the history of Kentucky educa- 
tion,, was the sixth appointed (1848-50) and first elected (1850-54) State 
Superintendent. He successfully opposed the Governor on funding, he recommended 
the establishment of the permanent school fund (achieved in the 1850 Constitu- 
tion), and he recommended a funding^ program akin to later ftfindation programs in 
finance. But a century was {0 pass before any sucjt step <wou1d be taken. In 
contrast to eastern states where public education advan4ed more rapidly, there 
^as little local support for schools. Minimal state support started early in 
the state school system's history. Voluntary Jocal taxation for schools has 
been allowed 1n Kentucky since 1830., but there was no requirement for common 
schools until after 1893. In 1895, State Superintendent Ed Porter Thompson 
wrote, local taxation, subject to the will of people, 1s a failure. "[9] 

Local demand. for and support of education was quite Umited^and the state's 
stewardship of education remained essentially a one-person ooerafion until the 
% 19QQ's.. The Bepartmeijt" of Education (though created earlier) was riot, until 
1925, identified in statute as an~grgan1zation of state government with defined 
services. and personnel* In such a state, the leadership tjurden on the State 
Superintendents was awesome. Fortunately, the legislatures did not place great 
policy and operational restrictions on the superintendents, other than in 
funding *the office/ < 



In 1908, Superintendent Crabbe abolished most local districts and estab- . 
lished county school systems as administrative units. This highly significant 
move was accompanied by the requirement that eacb county must have a high school 
by 1910, the same^year that a county tax for schools was required . In 1934, 
twenty-four, years after it was recommejided by a state education commission and , 
ninety-six years after the creation of th'e ex-officio board, a seven-member lay 
State Board .of Education was established in statute. 

^n the*1930's Kentucky began to move forward in public education, and , 
to test some of the ties that impeded Improvement. A 1932 education commission, 
in.a landmark statement, clarified the relationship of the state to local school 
districts. "All local powers are delegated by the state ... the inherent rights 
are state citizenship, not local citizenship ••• Education is a function of the 
state ... local districts render services as agents of the state." A school code 
was adopted in\1934, a seven-member State Board of Education was appointed by 
the Governor, the State Superintendent and State Board were given wide authority, 
including accrediting rights, and the right of county and independent districts 
to merge was established. 

0 

/ * 

^ But in 1939, constitutional limitations still blocked an equalization 
finance program and successive terms for the state superintendence wer^ still 
forbidden. Forty percent of the teachers were certificated, the average teacher 
salary was $890 per year ,nand only 78% of the school-age population was Enrolled . 
in school. \ 

c 

The state continued to strain at its restrictions", however, and there 
were signs that, it would soon eme«ge from the bottom of the educational rankings 
among the states (in expenditures, Heachep qual ifications, percent enrolled). 
In fact, its ascendency has been meteoric at times. In 1941 there was finally a 
crack in the constitutional limitation to flat per -pupil state appropriations. 
An equalization limit often percent was* created and {in the late 40 *s) it was 
increased to twenty-five percent. By 1944, the local taxing power that started 
at two mills irv 1910 had grown to fifteen mills, and the state enacted a three- 
mill ion-dol lar supplement for teachers' salaries, raising them to a median of 
$1,325 by -.1946. 

* 

Breakthrough . 

Foundation Program . The long-awaited breakthrough* in equalization funding 
came with the Foundation Program Law, 106 years after the 1848 recommendation of 
Robert J. Breckenridge. In 1954, under the first term of Wendell P. Butler as 
State Superintendent of Public Instruction, the proper combination of constitu- 
tional and statutory conditions made this phenomenal arid'historlc change possltrte 
in Kentucky. In 1952, Butler had provided the leadership that led to the 
formation of hundreds of local advisory corrmittees, involving an Estimated 
20,000 citizens. In 1954, the Foundation Program was funded at seventy percent, 
1n 1956,. at one hundred percent. From 1953-54 to 1960-61, Kentucky's Increased 
Investment 1n felementary and secondary education was 154 percent as great as 
that of It s highest neighbor and 170 percent of the average national Increase.. 
But the state stTR had a long way to go.* 



*As indicated earlier, Butler was State Superintendent three times, 
1952-56, 1960-64 and 1968-72. Following each of his lasfftwo terms he was 
Kentucky's elected Secretary of Agriculture, another "non-successor" office. 
He 1s currently the appointed , Secretary of the Education and Arts Cabinet. 
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Much of the impetus for Kentucky's continued advance came from the federal 
government's increased role in and support of public education. But the state 
also had a succession of education-minded Governors and gogd educational leader? 
ship at the state level, despite the constitutional albatross of non-succession 
in the office of the State Superintendent, At this writing, Kentucky is 
among the leaders of the states in equalization and in the percent of state 
support for elementary and secondary education. [11] , . 

* 

Regions of the 196Q's .' Changes at the state level were not limited to 
direct financing of the sthqols. Federal funds for improving the leadership 
and service roles of SEAs were accompanied by increased state support of 
the Kentucky SDE and an intensified effort to find effective ways for that 
agency to serve the LEAs. Thus, in the sixties the Vocational Education Regions 
of the state were created and formalized. (Area vocational centers had been N 
administered by Selected LEAs prior to 1962.) Title III (Elementary-Secondary 
Education Act of 1965} Regions were created and formalized, and several differ- 
ent and somewhat Informal regional afrangements (i.e. auditors, food services, 
guidance, home economics) were created by SDE bureaus for administrative and 
-service convergence. 

In the late 1960's the Area Development Districts (ADDs) were created 
through the state's Office of Local Government (OLG). These districts threat- 
ened to assume a planning and coordinating role for the schools. "Proposed 1972 
legislation for ADDs would h^ve gitan them roleslwhich logically belonged to the 
state education agency with authority and responsibility for the state's school 
distr icts."[ll] Part pf SDl L s defense against ADDs was the Battel le study with 
its genesis in the 1970 decisfon of Wendell Butler and the State Board of" 
Education to stuty Educational regionalism for Kentucky. 

The Import of Kentucky Education History 

• 

The immediate prelude and impetus to the Study tnd creation of a statewide 
regional network in Kentucky grew from, three main factors -- the demand for more 
effective and efficient sDE field service, the concern about overlapping and 
uncoordinated regions, and the need for a defense or Response to the ADDs. But 
one must have^a sense of the extent to which Kentucky has relied upon certtralized 
leadership and direction in education to better see and understand the modern 
episode of the regions. Long efitex the eastern states had put their ^Indian wars 
behind them, Kentucky was still a wilderness state, its populace too "preoccupied t 
wfth Indians and with £cratching~a livelihood from the soil to think seriously \ 
about public education. There was no grass roots pressure for schools. Beginning 
under the first State Superintendent, J. 4. Bullock, in 1838, accjirfring citizen 
support and becoming institutionalized in the Constitution as a result of the 
(1848-54) giant contributions of Robert J. Breckenr idge, the Kentucky state 
system of schools has continued iftordinate dependence upon the leadership of the 
Superintendent .of Public Instruction and, in this century, the State Department 
of Education. Only in ^uch.,a state coul*d a statewide network of ESAs be created 
under one State Superintendent and eliminated i/nder -his successor without a line 
-of-stattite-to-41 r ect~or -gxpl atn^ etther~acti on . % 
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•IV/. REGIONS:. THEIR ESTABLISHMENT, OPERATION AND ABOLISHMENT 

* (Note: In their brief 1972-76 history, Kentucky's new 
regions were known as ROPES, EOOs and EQRs. ' All three 
'acronyms' refer to the same evolving network, but this 
report generally uses EDRs, because that and the term 
"ED regions" succeeded ROPES and EDDs". ) 

.Plarinirtg 

. The Sattelle Report . The 1971 Battel le Report >made important contributions 
to the development of new regions in Kentucky, "The broad aim ... was to form- 
ulate a rational regional organization for all State Education Department 
services in the Commonwealth of Kentucky. "[12] " " 

« 

Only a limited number of 190 school systems i<n Kentucky are 
in a position of effect needed changes in education. Many of 
today's educational problems are too complex and too vast to be*. a 
solved by local school systems differing widely in their resources 
and procedures. Pooling of state and federal resources is often % 
necessary for adequate leadership and services. Increasingly, 
state education departments are moving from a position of monitor 
of state educational standards and regulatory practices to a 
leadership role in which they act as facilitators of services*to 
local school districts* The emerging patterns and practices of 
state-TocSl partnerships are a natural means to developing a 
cooperative spirit so necessary for improvement In the schools. 
A true, partnership between state agencies and local school dis- 
tricts will* be a pa£h of greatest yield to all. 

The regional izatlon of Kentucky's school districts has simply 

' everted over the years; it has grown up through expediency. Lack- 
ing an overall plan or rationale for organizing school districts > 
within regions,. each separate agency of the Kentucky -State Depart- 
ment of Education has devised its own service organization pattern. 
These terfd to fragment the total education thrust of the Common-. 

* wealth at a time when social' conditions definitely underline the, 
need for a greateV degree of coordinated effort at both the starte 
and local levels. 



The report recommended a geographic configuration for one network of 
regions for Kentucky. That configuration was not later adopted but the cri- 
teria for its design led the SDE to develop a iattern with the same number of 
regions, sevenfeen, with boundaries similar lifmany parts of the state. An 
important Battelle criterion was equitable* contact between the field and SDE. 
Other criteria were # homogeneity (similarity 1n socio-economic and LEA pupil 
and expenditures characteristics), contiguity and accessibility. Accessibility 
.referred to compactness, or ability of LEAs to Interact with each other and with 
the regional agency, and ability of th$ region .to interact with Frankfort. The 
last concern related to^State Superintendent Butler's condition that SDE field 
staff should work oufeiJf Frankfort, but his successor, Dr. Ginger, took the 
opposite view, fchat the field staff should be decentralized. / 
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Battetle also conducted a needs survey and prioritized needs* in a manner 
, directly useful to 'SDE planners. Curriculum consulting, program evaluation and 

vocational education headed the»list of most important services (with acknowledg- 
, T^ent that vocltional education was already available In most areas). However, , 
-iSDt wantgd — and .battel le recommended — that the separation of general educa- 
tion and vocational education be- terminated. . * * 

* " m ' 

* .» 

Finally, the report set forth an organization pattern in SDE that would 
enhance the effectiveness of the regions. Here again, SDE did not adopt the 4 
Battel lejuacoramendat Ions completely, but their impact upon implementation was' 
unmistakable. • • - 1 

* Among other things, these problems were listed (p. 6-7): * . 

\ " * 

1. The then existing regional ization pattern was "... a multiple 
barrier to effective coordination of total activities of the Department. 11 
It contributed to "... inter -bureau # fragmentation and communications 

, , breakdowns ... (and) ... dupllcatory services, reports and unnecessary 
meetings." * 

/ 

2. There was, "A roadblock ... between the Department ... and the 
local school systems .. (which diminished) . both the leadership and 
service role of the Department." v 

3. "Contrary to the State Board's philosophy concerning vocational 
and general education, 11 the j[pre-1972) organization encouraged their 
separation. \ ^ 

4. .Because of that separation it was "virtually Impossible" to 
orient the general curriculum to vocational concerns. 

.5. The regional ization pattern which existed represented "... 
waste and Inefficiency at the state level and it damaged the ability and 
predibility of a Department dealing with, the accountability of local school 
districts. 

* 

6. "It (was) difficult to try to deal with specif incoordination 
snd communication problems without first dealing with the regional ization • 
problem." - ^ 

» 7. LEA superintendents were attending too many meetings, hearing 
too many reports and seeing .and hearing content 'duplication. 

The report stated that, InJCentucky, "There seems to have been an assump- 
tion that- If each unit (made) a seriefus attempt to meet the needs of its own 
limited area, education (would) continue to Improve throughout the Commonwealth. 
The concept of education as a dynamic social system -in which each subsystem is 
related to every other component^ the system has been Ignored. "[13] 

The report, consistent with expectations o{ the State Superintendent' 
+ and State Board, recommended that one regional network be created, that it 
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replace all other regions and " ... that alT services be conducted, coordinated, 
and continuously evaluated through the Regional, Services organization as pre- 
sented [14] ..." .... - 

Planners and organizational experts would have endorsed the recommendation 
in principle. But the implementation was not undertaken in a framework strong 
enough to withstand the opposition of thosp who would be unseated (particularly, 
some field people, in the pre-1972 vocational .and Title III regions) or those 
whose identities would be blurred in a one-network design. There is no evi- 
dence that Battelle was charged vrtth developing establishment, governance and 
financial recommendations that would, have^enhanced the. regional networks chance / 
to survive and succeed. * . ■ - / 

■ • / 

The Tentative Plan . When Dr. Lyman Ginger came to office in January, 
1972 he tended to be opposed to regional ization. He indicated that the multiple 
regional patterns were fragmenting and confusing, that some Title III regions 
were seen as overpolitical and not impartial in dealing with local districts 
and, finally , -that Departmental credibil lt^Mn the field was being damaged. The 
arguments advanced by Deputy Superintend^ 5am Alexander and other senior staff 
.members, however, caused Dr. Ginger to have second thoughts about the Battelle i 
Report, and he ultimately embraced the one-network concept. Intensified SDE m 
st-ttdy and planning began. In April of, the same year the tentative plan entitled, 
Kentucky Department of Education State Regionalization Plan for Educational 
Development Districts , was published. Utilizing the expertise of SDE's planning 
and Research Division, an intradepartmental .Regional ization Review Committee, 
under the 'chairmanship of D. £• Elswick, devised .a network plan which was a 
modification of Battelle recommendations and an adaptation of the configuration 
of the ADD regions. The plan was adopted in principle by the State Board of 
Education qp June 16, 1972. The network configuration later implemented is , ^ 
shown on thi^ foil owing page. Other ^element* of the plan appear under "establish- 
pent" and its subsection, "criteria?, on "the pages which follow the map. • ^ ^ 

Establishment 

On June 16, 1972, Dr. Ginger wrote the LEA superintendents: - 

h \ . . the State Board of Education approved in principle Education * 
Development Districts fcfy elementary, secondary, adult, vocational, preschool, 
and all educational praams in Kentucky"". . . to .provide us theopp&rtun- \ 
< ity to experimentally test regional concepts, this fall. Perhaps no more 
than two or three regions will" be initiated during the coming year (there 
were three) and only then if superintendents in the districts would' like 
to 'work with us on an experimental basds. 

"It is my hope that these districts will serve as a beginning for 
better coordination of all education services provided by tne State Ofepart* 
ment of Educ ation a/id improved cooperative efforts among local school 
districts!"* * - ' 



♦Succinct statement of purpose. (Underlining added.) 
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The letter further stated that: 

s 

"... you and other superintendents . . .must determine the programs and 
policies your district (region) will pursue . . . "It 1s not our Intention 
to have Education Development Districts ^erve as Intermediate districts 
between you. and" the Department of Education or my office, or to serve as a 
regulatory agency ., * . this 1s an attempt to coordinate technical services 
of ^he Department ..." 

The letter invited comments and suggestions and indicated that Dr. Ginger 
and members of the SOE staff would be meeting with the superintendents "... on 
this Important matter." Enclosed with the letter was the -map of the proposed 
network. 

- * No statute was enacted. This was consistent with the Kentucky tradition of 
giving the state education agency and its leaders considerable discretion 1n the 
management of the state system of schools. However, a 1962 statute, KRS (Ken- 
tucky Revised Statute) 65.210 to 65.300, provided for, cooperation among public 
agencies and it was used by Dr. pinger and Mr. B1r dwell. They asked local 
districts m a proposed region to sign "Interlocal Cooperation Agreements" if 
they wanted to be charter members,. The agreement, developed with the Involvement 
of the SDE staff, the •Attorney, General 's Office and Elwood Cornefet, Director of 
the Kentucky Valley^E-ducatiop Cooperative (Region XII), and. approved by the 
State Board of Education 1n .1973, contained a declaration of intent (to form a 
region), governance provisions and purpose. ". to provide a vehicle for 
conducting area educational planning, development~and implementation on a 
continuing basis and to operate programs and provide services'for the mutual 
benefit of the children and youth of the school districts participating. .."[16] 
•. . . The agreement also dealt with selection of programs, financial respons- 
ibility (of the Board of Directors), the pro-rating of costs, the length of the 
agreement?, the disposal of joint property 1n case of dissolution of the region, 
and new memberships ' ' . 

Procedures . As summarized in ED Regions Policy and Procedure Guide , 
establishment procedures were a; e follows: LI/ J • 

1. Meeting- of (SDE staff and LEA superintendents) to discuss establish- 
ment of regional office. • * 

2. Review of Model .Interlocal.. Cooperation Agreement. 

3. Decision by IEA superintendents to organize region. 

4.. Resolution ( by Individual boards of education to participate 1n*EDR 
activities 'and to ratify the Interlocal Agreement. 

5. Resolution by each board of education appointing the LEA superintend- 
ent to the EDR Board of Directors. 

6. Each Interlocal Agreement, signed by the LEA secretary to the board, 
to State Superintendent for review, revision and/or approval. 

7 X <* EDR Board of Directors recommend to the State Superintendent at 

• ■ least two persons as candidates for employment as regional director. 
8.* Interlocal Agreement to Attorney General for approval. 
JU_icquire„sJXejFpjL^Pirat1on.__ 

j 
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Thus, the establishment procedure was nqt taken lightly even though it was 
hot mandated. Effort was made to get the voluntary commitment of the LEAs. * 
Meetings were held with groups, of LEA superintendents who then persuaded their 
boards of ^education to pass resolutions to participate. Sometimes William 
Budwell would meet with reluctant boards, but this was rarely necessary. When 
the network was completed, o^ly Louisville, Lexington and a handful of others 
were not members. And in Louisville-and Lexington (planned as VIII and XVII), 
SOE saw little neecKto implement regions. Instead, SDE simply met with 
local staffs to see how coordination 1 between SOE and LEA could be enhanced and 
how state services could be, improved for those two district's. J 

Fifteen regions, all except Fayette and Jefferson^fftunties, were formed by 
July, 1975. They were as follows: [18] 



' ■ TABLE 1 
THE KENTUCKY EDR NETWORK 



Regiorf""^ '..Office Location 



Da.te Of Establishment 



• Region 


I 


■ 

Paducah 4 


1973, December 


•Region 


II 


Hadisonville 


1974, January 


Region 
f Region 


III 
IV 


Owensbor o 
'Bowling Green 


1974, April 
1974, November 


Region 


V ' 


El izabethtown 


1974, August 


Region 


VI 


Shelbyville 


1975, January 


Region 


VII 


' Ft. Mitchell 


1974, September 


Regitfn 


VIII 


Fayette Xounty ? 


(was not established) 

* 


Region 


IX 


Morehead* 


1972, August 


* 

Region 


X 


Ashland* 


1973, July 


Region 


XI 


Prestonburg* 


1972, December 


"Regionr 


XII* 


Hazard** 


1973, September 


Region 


XIII 


Barbourville*. 


1973, April 


.Region 


XIV . 


Somerset 


1974, October 


/ Region 


XV 


Frankfort 


1975, July ( \ ' 


'* .Region 


XVI 


Richmorjir 


1975, May 


Region 


XVII 


Jefferson County 


(was not .established) 



\ 

♦These fust four entrants into the network were first called "ROPES" (Region- 
al , Organization for Providing Educational Services). 

**The fifth entrant had been described as a "RESA" (Regional Education Service 
Agency),, it was entitled, "Kentucky Val ley 'Education Cooperative", it pre-, 
dated the network'-.-and it continues to operate. ' ' 
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Criteria . The network represented by the above Mstlng and the map* 
on page fifteen had been formed after four alternatives had been tested against . 
eight criteria. SDE's Regional ization Review Committee drew heavily upon 
Battelle's four, equitable contact, homogeneity, contiguity and accessibility; 
but additions .and modifications resulted 1n the eight criteria shown in the 
."Criterion Measures and Tryout Limits". [19] (Table'on page ijjnetee'n.) % In this 
more comprehensive list, equitable contact was replaced by the three criteria, 
administrative dimensions, population measures and professional staffing measures. 
The homogeneity Index was retained, with Its components of percent of attendance, 
pupil-teacher ratio, local financial effort, percent of hlghrstffool graduates 1n 
post-high school education, and per capita income^^Those components are from 
page 23 in the Battel 1 e Report .) The accessibility Concept, that "... 
aM counties in, a given region will be equally accessible from each other both 
directly and by all-weather roads," was translated Into maximum travel distance 
froifr~an LEA to the regional , office and into the incorporation of common trade 
and Vecreatlonal resources. [20] Related to the accessibility criterion but 
treated separately by the committee was compatibility, which specifically 
examined the congruence of a network to the AODs, Contiguity was (etajned, no 
county codld be separated from its region. The. 11 st. of criteria was GOfliplete<L _ 
with the addition of supportive educational resources. The six criteria shown 
in the Table, "Derived Scores for Alternative Patterns", were accorded equal 
weight and the network possibilities, 'I and III by Battel le, the ADDS (II) and 
SDE's own recommendation (IV), were scored as shown. Omitted from\thp quanti- 
fication but deemed critical in finaU^udgments, were contiguity arte compat* 
lb^fity. SDE's recommended network was implemented in place by, 1975-76. 

Governance • ■ 

Essentially, the Kentucky regions were a combination of the extension, of 
regional office, of the ^SEA and the education Cooperative. The director and 
administrative staff together with people assigned by SDE bureaus were Depart- 
.mental employees. Others were employed by the EDR Board of Directors and were 
completely under regional control .\ # 

Board of Directors . The following, concerning composition and authority of 
Board of Directors, is an abridges! excerpt from pages 12, 13 and 17 of Ed 
Regions Policy and Procedure Guide. [ 21] 
* 

The Board of Directors of the Region is composed of: the 
* superintendents of participating LEAs, a. representative of the 
ADD, represey£ative{s) of the area community colleges and/or 
regional university, a representative of SDE, a representative 
fromtbe Regional Manpower Commission, and a representative from » 
the Regional Vocatiohal Advisory Council.. 

Board members have voting privileges only on those programs 
on which their agencies contribute personnel or other resources. 
Fifty-one percent of the voting membership shall be LEA super- * 
intenddhts. 



QUT2RI0N MEASURES AND TKYOUT LIMITS- (22) 
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Specific Criteria 



/ 



Crlctrlon Measures and Level 
'of Application 




Homogerieit^ 

1. Fijrst factor Loadings Rank 

a) Attendance Ratio ; 

b) Teacher-Pupil Ratio 

c) Support Ratio 

d) , Continuing Education 

t) Par Capita Income • 



II. " AdaiaistrativeyOlaensions 




% 



1. Administrative U»*e 

2« High Schools (Implementation Measure) 

3* Elementary School* { (Tap. Maasura) 



,111. - Papulation Measures 



t » 1. School. EnrpUnaut (1-12) 

2* Vocational Snrollnent* (9-12) 
3. County Census Population 
■ ■ * 

IV. Professional Staff lag Measures ; 

!• Total Professional Staff ' 
. • 2. Total Vdc. Ed.. Staff 

7. \ Supportive Educational Resourcj^ 

1. „ State or Area Voc* Schools 

2. Cooranity Colleges, or 

3. w 4-?ear* College or University 

4. *ET7 Transmitter, or 
*5. Production Studios 
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Accessibility * , 

► 

1. Travel and cine ^pvotved 
'2. Population choice 



*7ir* Contiguity ^oplanentation Measure 
Till. Compatibility - 

*3, 000-9, 000 (or approximately 50Z 
total secondary Enrollment 



1- 

2. 
3. 



1. 
2. 
3. 



■1. 
2. 



Index^ of Reglonaliaatlon 
Quart lit deviation above juid below median 
rank (county)** v 

a) ADA to 'ASH 

b) Pupils per Teacher * 

c) Per Pupil exp. to aasessed wealth 

d) Post H.S. Enrollment to graduates 

e) ^?er Capita Income 



LEAs per county within region • 
High schooj^ per county and regions 
Elementary schools per cpunty and region 



20,000 - 60,000 (region) 
3,000 - 9,000 (region)* 
Minima. 100, 000 (region) 
Maximum 300,000 



50 prof* stsff/1,000 pupils (cpunty)** 
20 prof, staff/1,000 pupils (county)** 



I. 
t. 
3. 

4. » 



Minimum 3 per region 
Minimus l>per : region 
Accessible to' region 
Minimum, t per region 



either or 

both 

either or 



51 As required to serve region 



both 



Travel distance £0 regional center - 
Maximum 45 mil« one-way (countt)** * 
2. Trade areas, recreation, etc. (county) 

Maintain conaon geographic boundaries (region) 
Maximally tongruenc with related development 
regions 

• 

county aeaaures - 60Z level per 
region for conpllance - score, besed on 
nunber of- regions in compliance as for 
region aeaauras. ♦ 
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• TABLE 3 





* • DER17ED SCORES FOR ALTERHATI7E PATTERNS 
• k 

• • 


£23] 


< 


1 




" * 

* 


Alterucivt Groupings 




Criteria and Tryouc Measures 


. I (X7) 


II (15) 


III (23) 


17 (17) 


f 

■ I. 

/ 

1 


Eoaogaueity (Index of Ragionalisation 
(60 Z or'aore counties within quartile 
deviation Halts) 1 


S8.2Z 


60. OX 


*91.3X 

- 


i 32. 4X 


II. Administrative Unit* <9rl4) par /egion) 

* # / \ 
4 IH. School '"iSbollsentt 0^t£-counW20', 000-60, 000) 

Vocatibual Earollmnt ' (3 , 000~'9 /OOO) 
% • Total Population (100,000-300,000) 


»100.0 
30.4 


53.3 
73.3 


26.1 

f 

56.5 


76.5 
*92.1 


'l7. 


Professional staff (50 par 1,000 enroll.) 
Voc/ Ed. Staff (20 per 1,000 voc. enroll.) 
(60 % or more ^counties tqutl or exceed 
oeasure-l:20.J and 1:50*5 or less) * 
* 


44.2 


43.3 


*50.0 


*50.0 


7. 


Educational Itesourses 

• 

a) state or area voc. schools, (nln. 3)' 

» » 


V8.4 


*86.7 


68.1 


85.9 




b) conrnTTolty colleges or 4-jrr. college \ 
or university (oin. 1) 

• c). ET7 grantrrtssion facilities or 
■ ; ' production studios Xo±a* 1) 




r 




* • 


71. 


• . 

Accessibility (travel to regional canter 
45 nilea or less for 60Z or acre counties) 


82.4 


86.7 


'100.0 


"88.2" 


Avtragt - unvtighttd coabiiud scort 


65.2 




65.4 


»*70.9 N ' * 




fttfoje adequate grouping for single criterion 
**Host adequate grouping for coablned criteria 






* 


t 

to 
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* 

Each LEA board shall decide upon which programs that LEA 
shall use/ The LEA superintendent is th$ board's representative. 

• 

Colleges and universities provide invaluable advice and pro- 
gram assistance and their representation provides continuing 
1 1nkage*between LEAs and higher education; ■ 

• * * 

Although monthly meetings are recommended, quarterly . 
meetings are required. 
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Regional Advisory Council . In addition to the Board of Directors, each 
region was to have a Regional, Advfsory Council whose members w§*e selected by 
the Board of Directors after consultation with the regional* staff ami LEAs. 
Names M . . . shall be submitted to tile Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
his *appr oval Responsibilities of the Advisory Cduntil included advice on 
program and'on public relations, evaluation of programs, liaison and coordinat- 
ion with similar councils for vocational educatior^pd other social and economic 
development programs, and the submission of an annffal report to*the Board of 
Directors on EDR program effect iveness^md suggestions for improved and/or . 
expanded services. The Advisory Council had two required meetings per year. 

Role Relationships , According to their interviews, Dr. Ginger and Mr. 
Bir dwell deliberately built considerable ambiguity into the structure of the 
regions. They felt it was an appropriate characteristic for a 'communication and 
service linkage between the SDE and the LEAs. The regional offices were respon- 
sible tg SDE, but they were also responsible to the Board of Directors. SDE 1 s 
field guidance people, for example, were responsible to thtfir bureau in Frank- 
fort, but some regional directors acted as though guidance people reported to 
them. This uncertainty also affected some reading, math, vocational education 
people and others. But the most important person in an ambiguous role, and the 
key to good relationships among the regional staff and their good relationship 
with both the SDE and the LEAs, was the regional director. State Superintendent 
Ginger and SDE f s Regiona] Services Director, Birdwell, were proud of the region- 
al directors and thought they generally played a difficult role well. Those 
fifteen people represented a crucial link in building closer ties between LEAs 
and the SDE in a complex relationship. Loyalties to both agencies, to the state 
system as a whole, had to transcend those to one agency. But whether or not the 
Proles were well carried out by the regipnal director s, thejf were resented by 
some bureau chiefs and others in SDE., Employees in Frankfort did nol like field 
criticism communicated from LEAs to the SDE by the directors, and they distrust- 
ed field influence over bureau personnel. "To a lesser degree, some LEA superin- 
tendents felt that the Boards of Directors did not have enough power. They 
questioned the state's credibility and were cool toward 5DE influence over 
regional staff and programs. 

L The Ed Regions Policy and Procedure Guide tried to clarify roles of region- 
al staff, regional boards and SDE 1n Its section on "Management Direction, and 
Processes for Regional dfflces." Some excerpts with added parenthetical Inserts 
follow: [24] 

* 

1. The* Regional office uRlts are planning, coordinating, codperatlng, 
and operating units, (flot SDE administrative or regulatory units*) 
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2. The authority of the Regional 8oards relates to planning, coordi- 
nation, cooperation and operation . . . their relation to SDE 1s . . . 
(similar to) . ,. . that^of a local school board. 

. ' * . / 

3. The . . . Boards have authority over and responsibility for 

' budget's rfor coopfcrtrclve programs except . . . where sources of fund- 
/ 1ng require shared responsibility . . . with (an LEA or SDE) . . . 

1 4. The Interlocal Agreement . (legitimizes) . • . cooperative 
projects . * . and' the existence of the Regional Board* 

5. ... powers . .-.(of the Regional! Board) cannot supersede 
; (those of SDE). ^ ■ 
« m 

6. • • . Local boards are not required to particfpate 1n all projects 

. . « but (their representatives on the Regional Board) may not vote 

* on matters pertaining to* projects 1n which their districts do nQt 
participate. 

7. . . * Regional Boards have * . . authority (over) cooperative 
programs . '. . they have an advisorylfelatlonship tS . . . functions 
$f the Regional staff. . ' 

* ■ • 

(Regional Personnel) 

1. The Regional Directors are members of the staff of the (State) 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

\ 2. (The' State Superintendent Relegates) . . . authority,. . . for adminis- 
tration and coordination functions relating to Regional operations (to 
the Qirector, Division of /Regional Services). 

; I** 
3. The Regional Director (the" executive officer of the Regional Boardj 

has line responsibll ity ffor . . . cooperative programs developed by the 

Bo&rti •. 4 * and* (for) enhancement ... of bureau operated programs for 

* the overall effectiveness of (SDE) % , 

* - 4. (Ot(her) Regional staff . . . have line responsibility to the Director 
.. 1n cooperative programs (but) Hne responsibility to bureaus*. . . 
1n> bureau operated programs. ^ ^ \ 

♦ 5. Bureaus have Hne authority over Regional staff . . . (working on 
burea-u programs). , , 

6. (The State Superintendent places heavy coordination and cooperation 
responsibilities on all, and directs the Director,* Division of Regional 
Services, to) . . . focrj£ 1n a primary way on the various aspects of 
(those responsibilities). 
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SOE made .great effdrt to achieve a 'well -coordinated system. The Director, 
Division of Regional Services, held monthly meetings with the regional directors. 
Usually, middle management and executive staff participated 1n some 'portions of 
the meetings, and the State -Superintendent would often "drop by'.' evert when not 
directly involved in proceedings. SOE specialists were called upon when needed. 
Certainly, the' SDE's attention to this young network exceeded that given by some 
other state agencies to ESAs that have existed longer and have been better 
financed. 

« 

Oesplte this effort, the roles of the regions were not universally under- 
stood and/oj.jipj)xe.cdtt.ed»J-J*€JlaJ!!LRJxdwell said, "The Manual (Guide ) .desctAbed.- 
unusual roles. It was clear to Dr. Ginger, Sam Alexander (Ginger's Deputy State 
Superintendent), to the Directors and to me. Apparently, it was not clear to 
some others. * Reading of the foregoing e/terpt suggests, and some other Inter- 
views confirmed, the difficulty that many had in understanding the Guide and 
adjusting to new roles. Figure 2 shows the relationship between SOE and EDR 
personnel 

Finance ■ 

* , 

The early regions weije started and maintained In the 1972-1974 biennium by 
the Appalachian Regional Commission (ARC) and other federal funds, and by thB 
assignment of some bureau personnel to regional offices. Some of these had 
already been in the field under old regional configurations. Other staff were 
' hired by the regional boards and supported by federal and/or local funds on 
special projects and "cooperative programs." Governor Wendell Ford (1972-75) 
was "pro-region" and' encouraged the use of federal funds- In the 1972-1974 years. 
The first arecortied official action by the Governor and Legislature awaited state 
budget plans* for the 1974-76 biennium. Approximately $1,500,000 of state money • 
was appropriated to supplement some federal monies for the purpose of continuing 
existing regions and providing for the network's completion 1n 1975-76. 

No precise finance figures were available from SDE during the consultant's 
visit there- In July, .1978. William Blrdwell (now the LEA Superintendent, 
Bourbon County Schools) Indicated that the regions spent a total of almost 
$3,000,000 in 1975-76. The bulk of this was federal and local monies, and the 
state! s only "new Investment" was the $894,000 share of the biennial appropria- 
tion. This state investment was approximately two tenths of one percent of the 
$705,000,000 state appropriation for all of elementary and secondary education. 
The $894,000 did not include/the support of vocational education and other 
bureau persons assigned toche field. 

Staffing . 

It was* the Intent that each region would have a coordinating staff con- 
sisting of the director, administrative assistant or assistant .director , a 
subject matter or curriculum specialist and a secretary. In most regions, the 
director of vocational 'education acted as the assistant director of the region. 
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FIGURE 2 

STATE DEPARTMENT OP EDUCATION ORGANIZATIONAL CHART, 1975 
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4 , In the summer of 1975, the network's fifteen regions reported a total*profes- 
slonal work force of 101 persons, *c$ordirfg\to regional profiles. [26] , The 
fifteen directors we/e accompanied by thirteen others paid by SDE aRd assigned 
to the Division of Regional Services budget. (The newer regions had not yet 
employed support staffs at the time of the report.) Among those thirteen 
persons'were administrative assistants, reading, mathematics, special education 
and curriculum specialists. * 
*~ • 

Seventeen full-time -professionals In special education, adult basic educa- 
tion, career education and driver education were hired by the regional boards 
with local or federal funds. Fifty-six professionals, Including forjty-elght in 
vocational education and five 1n guidance, were assigned to the regional offices' 
by SDE bureaus. Region XII (at Hazard) had approximately twice as many employees 
as the average of the rest of the regions, with its twenty-nine professionals 
and paraprofess1onals,,most ,of the latter In' adult basic education. The Region 
XII Board of Directors employed npre persons 1n cooperative programs and special 
projects than all of the rest of the regions in the state.* " * 

" • * v 
In 1972, grior to the network,, SDE .employed thirteen subject supervisors." 
At the height of regional operation 1n 1975, there were twenty-nine subject 
supervisors. After the demise of the regions in 1976, ttip number was reduced to 
sixteen. Currently, twenty-two such supervisors are on the SDE staff. 

Programs' and Services - " * 

The extent to wnich SDE got "its staff ihto the field exceeded that sug- 
gested by counting tjureau people assigned to regional offices. The regions were 
involved in the 'coordination and' delivery of more than tfcirty-seven programs 1n 
their brief history. These programs included the Department's efforts to serve - 
the field better, -as well as the cooper at i !(epr ogr ams Initiated and supported by 
the LEAs. and/or federal monies. The ptogram"T1 sting 1n Table 4 was compiled 
from SDE's program repor.ts .from the thirteen operating regions in 1974-75. [27] 
(The two newest regions, XV and XVI, were not yet operating programs .at the tfme 
of the reports.) Program and staff development work in reading, mathematics and 
special education were mote in evidence than any other program except the 
..flourishing vocational education programs which were supposed to be operating 
out of the regions^ The terminology "supposed to bea^perating out of the* 
regions" is used, because the vocational teachers, weri not listed as regional 
staff in ED Development Regions . This reluctance of the* vocational people, 
except for administrators, to be jo Identified ,1s symptomatic of the conclusions 
drawn later 1n this report aboutTVocational education's adversary role. toward 
the EDRS. 



♦Region XII existed as' the Kentucky Valley Education Cooperative before the 
-new network was created and It continues today as an independent cpoperative. 
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T^BLE 4 , , . 

A COHPOSlfE LISTING OF PROGRAMS 
PROVIDED BY EDRs IN 1974-75 ' • 



4- 



■y=r- — 

Adult Basic Education 
Adult DflveV Education 



Adult Vocational fducatlon * y 
Career/ Education*' - 1 



, calendar , state legislators 
d other regional agencies, , 



Coordinating Meetings (SDE specialists 
and superintendents, OSHA, ADOS a 
- RAO dissemination from SOE) 
Cooperative Purchasing 
Counselor Training 
Curriculum Consultation 
Diagnosis CI inic (learning* disabilities) 
Driver Education 

Drop-out SurvTey i % , t 

Drug Education Workshops , Pol/Icy and Progranu^tfelopment 
Federal Proposals (for LEAs £nd EDR) 

"Field Input". Meetings (exchanges between 50E and J^EA personnel re; 

SDE'regulations, etc.) ' 
First Aid Instruction Workshops 
Improvement of Supervision 
In-service Education" 
Mathematics 
Materials Center 
MBO Workshops / 
Microfilming \ 

Heeds Assessment (lEAs and EDR) / ' 
Planning' Services (LEAs and EDR) 
Practical Art& Improvement 
Pre-s£hool Testing 
Psyfcfiological| Services 
Public Inforrjiatipn a 
Reading (Consultation, Right to Read) 
School Bus Safety * f 

Self-study tfaterlalS for Advanced Students in Small High Schools 
Special Education 

Teacher Candidates and Vacancies (Regional lists) 
Testing Workshops 

Jextbook Hearings (regional meetings for publishers 2 L£As) 
Transportation (to state school -for the deaf) < * . 
Vocational fEducatipn 
YojJth Employment Program 



The EDR network was not a tentative undertaking. Aggressive state leadership 
made great progress 1n working with local districts to implement the regions, 
statewide, in .three years,. Even the, most optimistic of the pro-region SDE per- A 
sonnel were' surprised by the extent of regional programs in the fall of 1975. 

/ ' 

' 26 $4 
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Abolishment 1 

_ Base Funding* The amount' pf the st at (^appropriation for regions in^ 

1975- 76 was 58^4, 000 • This small amount of st9te^frney was supplemented 
by the pooling of some federal monies (i.e. PL 9^142 and Title v IVC) dis- 
t/ibuted tp LEAs via the state., by successful regional applications for fed- 
eral grants and development projects (i.e. career education), and by the in- 
creased use of interlocal agreements for cooperative programs supported b^ 
local, funds* While the total amount of money represented* by regional opera- 
tions was perhaps three times that of the state base funding, it was the base 
appropriation which held the regions together, which paid for coordination 
and overhead* and which provided the framework upon which other programming 
ana funding was built. It was one thing for the LEAs to share money for 
services. It was quite another thing for them to share money to administer 
the regions. In other words, though the state appropriation was small , it was 
^clearly the basis upon which the survival of the network depejidecTT 

• • _ 

The $894,000 for 1975-1976 was part of an appropriation of approxi- 
mately $1,500,000 for the 1974-1975 biennium. The request for the 1976- 
1978 biennium was doubled. The percentage increase was large, but- the 1n- 
.. crease in numbers of dollars jwas not* When it is remembered that the $894, 
000 was only two tenths of one percent of Kentucky's state expenditures for 
elementary and secondary education, the request seemed .attainable to Ginger 
and Birdwell. They had little doubt that a substantial part of the. requested 

1976- 78 increase for EDRs would have been gtanted had Lyman Ginger continued 
as State Superintendent of Public .Instruction, The Kentucky consitution for- 
bade that circumstance as it now forbids Dr. Graham's continuance 1p office 
beyond 1979, (During 1975, Julian Carroll, who had been the Lieutenant 
Governor, became Governor when Wendell Ford left that post to go to the 
United States. Senate. Carroll was. then elected Governor for the 1976-80 
term. Dr. Ginger's confidences based upon the understanding that there 
was no settfcjus budget problem with the Governor and .the budget office prior 

—to the eT^»1on.) _ » 

* * 

The SDE "agency request" and recommendation of Dr. Ginger for the 1976- 
78 budget was sent to the state's Executive Office prior to the November 
election. .(An .SDE official reported that budget requests whlcJi once were 
transmitted to the budget office in October have been moved forward to Septem- 
ber.) The decision to 4 defund the regions was made after the election, but 
ea\ly, Enough to be 1n the Governor's. January 28, 1976 presentation to the 
Kentucky General Assembly. Tabje 5 1s from page 169 of the Kentucky Executive 
Budget. 1976-78. {281 
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' *0nly Region XII, which was established longer than the. other regions and 
which survived the network's collapse, could muster local money for administra- 
tion. Another $75-80,000 of local money supports a shared driver education 
program. Mr. Cornett, Director of RESA, reports that the local money for 
administration of more than $500,000 in 1978-79 1s only $33,000. ( 
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KEClCtViL SERVICES • 

* 


* 




• 


BUDGETED j 
1975-76* • 


AGENCY REQUEST 
1976-77 1977-78 


GOVERNOR'S 
KE, K^yjtvwi OAT iUti 

1976-77 1977-78 


• 

SOURCE OF FUNDS 
— » General Fund 

Regular ^Appropriation , 


* 

894,080 ' * 


* 

1,611,104 


•1,639,519 

• 


• 


EXPENDITURES BY 08JECT 
Personnel Cost 
Operating Coat 
Capital Outlay 


• 

i 

586,940 . 
295,500 „ 
11,640,. 


1,002,620 
562,484 
46,000 


998,720 
616,533 
24,266, 


f 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES s 




1,611,104 




• 

• 


EXPENDITURES BY SUBPROGRAM 
4 Conaultative Services * 
Adainiatrative Services 


741,440 
152,640 , 


1.309,434 
301,670 


1,322,879 
316.640 


• 


TOTAL EXPENDITURES 


JJ94.080 tf 


1,611,104 


r.639.51? 





The Governor's presentation {January 28th) to the General Assembly con- 
tained this excerpt. [29]* . 

r A— 

The Executive Budget for 1976-1978 does not .continue . • 
funding for the Educational - Devel opment Regions. This does 
not reflect an abandonment of -the regional concept, nor of 
the pressing need for closer coordinatibn among districts in 
planning and implementing cUstly programs. The course out- 
* lined for -the next two years is one of retrenching and rede- 
fining the pasic approach to coordination among local schools- 
and the state Department of Education. For now,. the regional 
/ boards will be maintained, but the staffs in each office will 
not be funded. Coordination with the regional boards will oc- 
cur through the existing bureaus in the Department of Education. 

l . , -r ■» ' * 

A Different Philosophy. Kentucky elected Julian Carroll as Governor and 
James B. Graham as State Superintendent for 1976-80.* Dr. Graham's philosophy 
abjout the regions wftSj [quite different- from that of his predecessor. Like 
Wendell Butler, he did not favor assigning SDE personnel to regional offices.* 

• -.- • / 
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* *Wendell Butler Relieved Kentucky should start education regions, but he 
did not believe- SDE personnel should work out of them. Referring to Butler, the* 
Battel 1e Report said, "We further assume, under specific instructions from the 
Superintendent of Public Instruction, that the SDE field staff will work out of 
Frankfort rather than out of decentralized regional offices." C30] 
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He believed that Departmental services are not improved by decentrali- 
zation, and he did not want to continue a network characterized by consider- 
able ambiguity* If regionalism were to continue, it probably should do so as 
a group of true cooperatives. 

/ 

Or. Graham had been the 4.EA .superintendent at Bowling Green andi before 
that, at Ashland. Both districts were prominent in strong Title Illyegions, 
neither of which completely succumbed to the EDfts, as. did some others. Their 
field governance Vas not strongly influenced by Frankfort, but their pro- 
gramming and fiwraing required SDE approval. Dr. Graham, having participated 
in two T^erTlI regions, apparently liked that arrangement better* than the EDR 
structure and agreed with some other Title III advocates who opposed .the new 
regions. It is still not clear, however, whether his disaffection for EDRs was 
expressed as the initiative to defund the regions* or $s acceptance of initia- 
tive expressed by the Governor aijkor Raymond Barber. (According to interviews, 
Graham Indicated jie would not tewpnate the regions immediately. He. planned to 
evaluate them before making a decision.) The current State Superintendent 
describe himself as a conservative who places great emphasis on local control* 
of 'education. [31] This explains his preference for cooperatives, with the LEAs 
in complete control. * * 

At this writing, Raymond Barber says he is not "anti-region 11 , but he 
readily admits to opposing EDRs, and he. expressed some of his views with 
the preface, "I agree with the State Superintendent. 11 His agreement relates 
primarily to the ambiguity, associated with EDRs and he indicated that the . . 
control issue should be cleared up if they were to be recreated. "Ei 4 ther 
they should be entirely controlled by the superintendents, or they should be 
regional offices of the Department and controlled by the Department. 11 In 
addition 'to sharing Dr. Graham's philosophy on some points, Mr. Barber used the 
language also used in one of the Governor's defunding comments, that the EDRs 
represented another layer of bureaucracy. M _ 

None' of the interviewees attributed a "philosophy" about regions to 
Governor Carroll, but his initiative on political moves was not questioned. 
Certainly, among the populace not close to a particular agency, the elimina- 
tion of something in government is popular. He had opportunity for a twin 
killing — a budget appropriation and "another layer of bureaucracy." It 
is also speculated by some observers that the Governor and Legislature took 
note of the adverse publicity generated against "ROPES" by Jhe Ashland news- 
paper. (Both the Governor and the newspaper continued to use the old acronym, 
"ROPES", wt^en referring to the ED regions.) It is rare in government bureau- 
cracies for ^he elimination of an operation to have the support of the of- 
ficialdom inxharge. It 1s not difficult to understand why a Governor who 
wanted to exert great influence over education might take advantage of this 
unique opportunity. Here is part of his defunding message to the press. [32] 

The regional services program (ROPES). . . began in 
1972 as an experiment in coordinating services among local 
school districts and between the State Department of Ed- 
ucation and*the local 3istricts. In effect, a layer of 



bureaucracy was created between the superintendents of 
local boards of education and the program administrators 
1n the Department of Education. It 1s this aspect of the 
program, the creat1on,/0£ another layer of bureaucracy, 
which led the Governor to recommend discontinuation of 
the regional .operations, particularly since the Depart- 
ment of Education officials presented no compelling rea- 
sons for continuing the program. ' 



Reaction to Proposed Defundlng. Upon the announcement of the Governor 's 
b Mget reconCT^d^^n_1nJate January, 1976, several LEA superintendents and 
regional directors were surprised and upset. Others were not surprised, 
having all along suspected that Dr. Graham was cool toward the ED regions 
or outright opposed to them. When Inquiries were made 1?Tthe Department 
about "why", the superintendents were told, "The superintendents don't want 
them." When some of those who were active in the EDRs (i.e. chairmen of the 
regional boards) heard this they decided to conduct a poll of the state's 182 
superintendents on their support or nonsupport of i the regions. At a meeting of 
LEA superintendents in February at the Farmers Bank Building 1n Frankfort, a 
report of the poll and discussion of EDRs were on the agenda. There 1s agree- * 
ment (among four superintendents separately contacted) that 130 "pro-region" 
superintendents were reported 1n the poll, which was not complete. Some regions 
xould not or did not reach everyone. To those in £he meeting, the 130 re- 
presented "overwhelming" support. (Since all'of the superintendents in Kentucky 
were not reached, an exact percentage of approval cannot be reported.) Super-, 
Intendents in some regions were unanimous and in others, nearly unanimous. Only 
three regions, IV at Bowl1ng w Green, X at Ashland and IX at Horehead {1n the 
Ashland "orbit"), were seriously split over the Issue. 

* # 

The reaction against defundlng was so strong 1n the meeting that Super- 
intendent Charles Clark of Floyd County called the Governor's Secretary 
(whom he knew), and requested an audience with the Governor for himself and 
five or six colleagues. The appointment was arranged, and the small group 
called on the Governor to express their disagreement with his recommendation. 
Mr. Clark described the*meet1ng as follows:' 

Governor Carroll seemed to listen to us with great In- 
terest. We explained the value of the ED regions and told 
him they "were the most promising educational development in 
Kentucky since the Foundation Program, particularly, 1h the 

Impoverished districts of Eastern and Southeastern Kentucky, 

When we- told him they offered the same potential for educa-' 
tlon that ADD regions offered for local government agencies, 
he said something Hke, "Urnrn.-- somebody should have told- 
me. If these regions are as important as you gentlemen 
say, they should not be dropped. I .think I could find 
the money for thenr without cutting back on »other commit- 
ments 1n the education budget.. But I'll need backing. See 
the chairmen of the two education committees and tell them * 
I want th"em to .meet jointly on this. Have them call me 
if there 1s any question. If the<jo1nt committee agrees 
with yoir, I believe I can find money over and above the , 
• # .current level of funding." Op 
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We thought the Governor was sincere, we thanked him 
and went to see Don Stephens and Nelson Allen, Chairmen 
of the Education Committees in the House and 'Senate, re- 
spectively. Seems to me we called both out of chambers. 
They listened with perplexed looks on their -faces and, ^ 
though somewhat wary and non-committal, they agreed 
to the joint committer meeting. 

Charles Clark's foregoing account and the account of the hearing were 
corroborated 1n substance by three other superintendents who shared the ex- 
perience. The .only other H pre-hear1ng lf Item of note was agreement among these 
superintendents and two former SDE employees that there were rumors among 
some SDE employees that their salary Increases were not as large as they 4 
should have been under Lyman Ginger because of "... the money that was ap- ' 
propMated for the regions." It mattered not that the rumor was patently 
untrue, the rumor jnfluenced, the attitudes of some SUE employees.* That, 
according. to several testimonies 1n and out of the Department, % added to employee 
resentment of the growing Influence of the field. "We were prodding them to get 
off their butts," said one superintendent. "Ginger and Bir dwell and a few others 
in the Department liked it, but many of them didn't. It was obvious that some 
jesented attending our regional meetings when we asked for theft^" 

The Hearing . In Kentucky, the legislature meets 1n regular session 
only in even-numbered years and then only for 60 days. The session s.tarts 
early 1n January and closes around the middle of March. When the joint leg- 
islative hearing was promptly scheduled for March 8£h by Representative 
Stephens and Senator Allen, the LEA superintendents knew that time was run- 
ning short. They sensed the difficulty of getting a budget Item restored 
after it had been dropped. Nevertheless, they were encouraged by their meeting 
with the Governor. 

t 

On March 8, 1976 the hearing room in the Court of Appeals building in 
Frankfort was full with an estimated 125-130 people in attendance. 

Dr. J1m Peyton, LRC (Legislative Research Commission) 
staff, stated the hearing would be conducted *in the follow- 
ing manner: Each side would be allotted 30 minutes with 
each speaker being* allowed three minutes to testify; only 
questions from members of foe Joint Committee on i Educa.- 
• tlon would be accepted; only, statements and questions 
germane to Kentucky Educational Development Regions 
would be be permitted. Those in favor would testify 
first. ' ' % - 

% Representative Don .Stephens , Chairman by mutual * • 
agreement, called the hearing, to order and' welcomed 
r guests. He said the hearing^was being held to obtain 

factual information to enable the Joint Committee on 
Education to make a recommendation on Kentucky Educa- 
. tlonarDevelopment'Reglons 1 fund1ng*[33] 



*SOE salarles.are set by decisions , affecting all 'state government employees. 
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A photocopy of the record of the hearing (from which the preceding ^wo 
paragraphs were taken) shows, under the heading, "Individual s Who Appfear 
Before the Committee 1 ',, a register of the presenters "for" and "against" * 
the regions. ■ 

-* 

For the regions: (In the order shown on the register) 

"1)on Sparks, -Superintendent, Mayfleld' City Schools, Chairman, Region I 
John Ray, Superintendent, Dawson Springs City Schools, Chairman Region II ^ 
Charles Clark > Superintendent, Floyd County School, Chairman, Region XI . " 
Elbert Hudson, Superintendent, Lee County School s-, Representing Region XI] 
W.M. Slusher, Superintendent, Bell County Schools, Representing Region XHI 
Hugh C. Adams, Superintendent, Jessamine County Schools, Chairman, Region XV 
'John*¥ansfcnt> Director, Vocational Education, Region IX 4 
Frank Bickel , Regional Director, Region IX 

Against the regions: ( In the order* shown on the register) 

y 

Harry Newman, Personnel Manager, Ashland Oil, Ashland, Chairman, 

Advisory Committee for EDR 10; Former Chairman, FIVCO . 
Vocational Advisory Committee. 

Ellis D. Harmon, Business Agent Ironworkers Local Union #769, Ashland. 

Denver Ball, Superintendent, Fairview Schools, Ashland. 

Richard Hopkins, Superintendent , McLean County Schools, Calhoun. 

Raymond Barber, Deputy State Superintendent of Public Instruction 

Donald Bale, Associate State Superintendent for Instruction 

James Melton, Associate State Superintendent for Administration and 
Finance. 

i ' 

According to thejjearing record, Denver Ball did not speak at the hearing 
nor dtd he leave written testimony. The record contains written statements 
from Ellis Harmon and Harry Newman, but no account of spoken comment from 
Mr. Harmcn. There were no wMtten statements filed by the three representatives 
of SDE. Richard Hopkins filed a one-page list of figures which appears to 
be unrelated to regional matters. Four of the "pro-region* sapwfntendents 
filed written statements and all eight of the advocates made oralNstatements. / 



_ the arguments of the advocates included the three main reasons the 
regions were created; better SDE servftTe to the field, closure between 
general and vocational education, and greater sharing and cooperation 
among local districts. In addition to listing some educational services 
provided, one or two presenters also mentioned cooperative purchasing as 
a benefit. J * 

Hugh Adams said that the schools 1n Region XV had accomplished mor£ 
cooperatively 1n the six months of the region's existence than they could 
have accomplished 1n a year otherwise. In addition to listing programs underway 
and planned, . .he said that for the first time. * .1n 25 years, he felt more 
a partner w'ith the State Department of Education and not just a recipierft of 
rules and regulatibns. M [34] ■ 

■ 
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H.M. SI usher said, . .regional 1*zat1 on 1s the opposite of bureaucracy, 
since it makes people feel a bigger part of the program. "[35] ' „ 

» * 

Elbert Hudson pointed out that a "state Investment of only $31, 000 for 
the^itector, the secrel&ary, and for office maintenance bought the coon'" 
yatTon of a regional program costing more than $550,000. He ihdlcated/that 
(cooperation on a regional level .made possible programs that rural dfisjbricts 
could not Individually afford arid, 1n some program areas, it made possible 
41 level of proqt/tn quality*. the districts could not individually achie 
^A11 fn all, penTaps the greatest benefifyfor me 1s the opportunity to dis- 
cuss with ather superintendents similar problems and enjoy the nijpual sup- 
port in" solving a problem on a > r-egionaljj4sis."[36] . , K • 

This excerpt from pages one and'two of the, hearing record is ftfe re- 
corder ' s account o"f Mr. Clark's testimony. 

'r — ' ' 

Mr. Charfes Clark . . . said that for the first time 
■v " in history, local school boards and superintendents have * t> 

had a regional voice in dealing with the State Department 
of .Education and the State Board of Education; that rather 
than separately taking problems-to Frankfort,- they met 
. ' . collectively with people of the various divisions of the »-» . 

* > Department in the regions to swap' ideas on dealing with* 
problems and formulating plans for future actions benefit- 
ting children. He said that collectively,. $t\ey qualified 
for fe'deral grants which none of the seven schpol systems 
could qualify^for individually. He also said that for the 
' •' first time there has been complete understanding between 

elementary-secondary education and vocational education; ✓ 
that the regional "idea is not just another layer of burea- 
cracy, it is the best thing to happert to elementary-secon- 
•,dary and -vocational education in the last decade and that 
it has-j<ist started showing results.. He said to defund 
the* program at this time would be to admit that" Kentuckians 
cannot copeifrith regional ization. 

• - T, ^ - , 

* * The recorder's account of the .presentations of -.those listed "against" 
the regions 1s quite brief. That account mentions only-five presenters, 
even thoagh two others signed the register and one of them. (Harmon) fil~ 

;en statement. Three of the five presenters were staff members of 
SOE. tteqe of them offered biting criticism of EDRs. (this does not m 
their posture was nob effective.). Here Is the recorder's accountfor 
Bale and MeTton.[37] . . N 

Ffaymohd Barter Deputy Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
' tion fc stated ttidt regional ization will not 'be phased out, but 
. will be- reevaluated and that funds will be directed in. areas 
— . that'the administration* feels need attention. He said that £ 
- ' "Unanimity was lacking among State' Department of Education & 
' personnel and superintendents .in support of the. Educational 
Development* Regions and that the most logical thing to do" 1s \^ 
to flow money to local districts. 
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. Don Bale, Associate Superintendent for Instruction, ' , 
gave no objection to reg1onal\zat1i)n but expressed con- • ^ 
cern about their direction and the duplication and dual 
• • . authority among the regional staff. 

J1m Melton, Associate Superintendent for Adm1 nitration 
\ and Finance, said that he had^no't assigned any of his 

. t . st aff to regions since he felt they should 'be accountable 
^Jto him^tad the Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

.*■••»• 
The recorder then went on to say- that Hopkins " - . .spoke against region- 
alization and stated that. * .he supported his (Dr. Graham's) budget, that he- 
preferred that-money come directly to- the districts."' 
. « 
.The statement of Ellis Harmon, the Business Agent from Ashland' Iron- 
workers' Union, read In part, [38] „ . » • 

• " « 

• •". . .The Governor, in' concurrence w4th the Department 
of Education, has eliminated funding KEDR in his executive 
budget which indicates to us something we have known for 
some period of time, which is that KEDR, Region 9, 10 and 
11, has failed to provide services that it was intended to 
provide to the unions, as well as industry. . . the unions 
have not had an opportunity for input,' nor has there been 4 
any communications between KEDR, Region 9, 10 and 11,* and 
the unioms^." 



Although the recorder's account of Harry Newman's presentation is., 
brief, his written statement is the longest one in the record. [39] The 
statement reflects the tension between some vocational people and the £DR 
in Ashland, it ,points to the Title III region as the correct one, and it 
hits hard at the "layer of bureaucracy" theme. „ 

* 

We are not in. favor of regional Ization in the way in 
which it was introduced by the State Department of Edyca- 
tion. Although it Was to have been a service organisation, 
tn the area of vocational/technical education in particular , # , 
it turned out .to be more of a Tegulatory organization. Al- * 
though 1t was to be locally controlled, when an ex-offido - 
board of directors was brought together to form Region 10, 
we found that the region had already Jbeen "formed' 1 , model 
bylaws written, and staff selected. Although we were told 
that regionallzation was voluntary and would be locally 
controlled, we f.ound that the bylaws we wrote -and the 
a approaches tQ staffing we recommended were simply not 

acceptable at the. state- level. Although we formed an 
ex-off1cio board that represented all concerns "with education 
. — the school superintendents, representatives of labor, ; 
business, and indust#, the Development Districts, the 
Community College, our regional university, and others, we 
. . discovered tjiat "special" meetings were being called by 
representatives of the State Department of Education to 
. • • •' 



"inform" the school superintendents of how regional Izatlon 
was to- be introduced.^ Let me make 1t clear that not ^11 
members of the ex-officio board were invited to these 
"special 11 meetings. ^ . 

While regionallzation was to bring the services of the 
State Department of Education closer to the local districts, ^ 
we found an additional layer of state bureaucracy being 
added between* the local districts and the State Department of 
Education. While regionallzation was to accomplish closer 
coordination between 1 general education and vocational /tech- 
nical education, the additional layer of bureaucracy was 
confusing and frustrating,. .in our region we had jugt com- 
pleted a rather^comprehenslve five-year plan for vocational/ 
technical education. This was accomplished through the cooper- 
ation of the vocational advisory committee, schoQl superin- 
tendents, and an already existing regional vocational/tech- 
nical administration. . .We felt we had reached a new level 
of regional cooper ation^and communication, and this cooper- 
ation was immediately shattered by the introduction of 
ROPES-. . *~ 

✓ * 

, Perhaps we should* look at why regional izatlon already 
had an acceptance in our region. We already had a smooth 1 
functioning regional organization for vocational /technical 
education with a five-year plan. We already had EKEDC 
(Eastern Kentucky Educational Development Cooperative), a _ 
consortia of thirty-two school districts. The original pro- 
posal for regional ization known as RESA was endorsed by our" - *" 
region. However, none of these thing^ indicate^ adding a 
layer of bureaucracy* reporting to the state level , reorgan- 
izing an already functioning regional vocational /technical 
organization or adding a state tax burden to the taxpayer- 
^nerefore, whilp we Obviously see the advantages of, regional- 
ization, we are notMn favor 'of regional ization as we ex- 
perienced it through ROPES. . . 

For regionallzation to be, cost effective and successful, 
the regional staff should be employees of a local school dis- 
trict or the consortia of school districts. The staff should be 
.answerable to the consortia rather'than the state bureaucracy. 
The region should be large enough to be cost effective such 
as the eight regions that should have been functioning in 
Kentucky for the past ten years. The money should flow to * 
/the district and/or the consortia rather than to the state 
'to be regulated and parceled out to the school districts. 
Obviously, participation shoul<| be voluntary. In addition, 
we believe that ways should be found to allow the regional 
vocational/technical administration to become a part of the 
largei/^nsortia and to be more responsive to the local needs 
on a eimely bdfis. Essentially the plan for accomplishing 
this already exists and could have been functioning through 
the eight Kentucky regions insistence for the past ten years. 
These regions can meet the criteria and do not add additional 
cost to the Kentucky taxpayer. ^Federal monies are available* 
We feel that legislation is not required. The State Super- 
intendent of Public Instruction already has the means through 



which he can be responsive to a* local consortia voluntarily 
• forming a regional organization. The State Department of Ed- 
ucation can promote and endorse regional ization without fdrc- 
" ing it on the local areas. 

* ■. 

Just as the testimony of ;the advocates of the EDRs had included the 
major .reasons for their creation and their purported benefits, so too, did 
the opponents hit most of the. arguments for their elimination. The dis-^ 
.satisfaction concerning the ambiguity ("dual authority") and the Depart- 
ment's desire to retain control was, not emphasized nor eloquently spelled 
out. It was also contradicted by some of Newman's testimony that "SOE did \ 
control the regions. But the mere fact that Barber, Bale and Helton ap- 
peared and were listed as "against" was significant. The ^bureaucracy" 
argument was emphasized by Newman as was the Ashland claim that EKEDC an/1 
the vocational region 'made^Jhe ED region 4 unnecessary. 

• »2 » > o 

Again, accondjng to Charles 'Clark and the corroboration of three 
of his colleagues, tnerejwasuho question about the favorable position of 
those who testified for jftfe 'regions. [40] 4 % 

*!>ome of ^Htf esenjtW the views of all or almost all . 
of the* superintendents in our regions. On the other hand 
there r was reasorf to<ifegard the testimony of the opposition 
as suspect. Half of their speakers were from the Depart- 
ment "qf^a^c^orA -Raymond Barber, was "in" with Carroll 
and wah^^but'^Helton and Bale^had been open supporters 
. * * of the, r^g'tofcwunder l^man GingeK They may have expressed 
.. • honest-<r;eservations\ about some' aspects of ED regions, but 
. " . neither Voiced his overall support of the concept of 

regional ism. The one superintendent who opposed the regions 
* . ' ^.in tfje. hearing was. a personal friend of Jim Graham from 
Western Kentucky. He didn't say mucf 



Kentucky. He didn't say much except, "I support 
Dr.. Graham and Ms budget." Another superintendent was 
there bujb he did not speak. There were two others there 
from Asfiland representing a vocational region that opposed 
, ED regions, but I believe only one of them spoke: They 
were there because they opposed consolidation of the voca- 
tional region witp; ROPES to begin- with, and they represented 
the views of a deposed vocational director and a vocal Title 
III director.' You Wouldn't be sure'*rtiether Jim Graham 
supported their views about the regions (^whether they 
supported his. Anyway, theheariflg was decidedly in favor 
of the regions and we wer*e confident the joint committee 
would support thenv But for whatever reasons,-- politics, 
"opposition of the Department employee^, the* strong negative 
publicity froTn-Ashland over the years or just differences' 
in Dr. Graham' s<- philosophy the hearing must have been 



*This paraphrasing of a phone conversation was read back to Mr. Clar,k and 
checked with three other superintendents who participated in the hearing. 
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just window-dressing. The joint committee did not recommend 
continuation of the regions, our confidence notwithstanding. 
Chicanery? *l have often suspected the Governoj^Bfplaylng 
a game with us, of agreeing with the State Superintendent 
from the start, but I don't really know. 

Charles, Clark and his colleagues 1n the hearing were upset because Dr. 
Graham had "a convenient conflict" and did not appear 1n the hearing where 
the State-Superintendent "should be expected to testify." And they were 
hurt because the associate state superintendents who hajJ supported the EDRs - 
and whom they all respected, testified against the regions. These parti- 
sans felt there was an air of vagueness concerning thfe regions throughout 
the early mdnths of 1976. As one put 1t, "He were never positive -just what 
happened or who did what." Some thought the hearing was rigged. Charles 
Chattln, the, Ashland Vocational Education Director who was shifted out of 
that position when ROPES (the forerunner name of EDRs) was created and who 
was later reassigned to it by Dr. Graham, [41] said that the Senators and 
Representatives knew what they were going to do when they went Into the 
hearing, but they were being polite and they listened. He said that the 
opposition from Ashland and from the rest of the state had. convinced them 
that the new regions had to go out of business. (According to* Chattln', 
the ten-person Vocational Advisory Committee 1n Ashland resigned 1n protest \ 
when the new region was formed 1n 1973 and sent -complaining telegrams to . 
Frankfort and Washington. They continued their opposition with the .support 
of the Ashland newspaper.) Lyman Ginger admits that the Ashland opposition ' 
was vocal and visible, but adds t"hat there was no similar opposition "from 
the pest of the state." Opposition among the dissenting superintendents 
fhduded Denver Ball, Chattln' s brother-in-law, who 1s the superintendent' 
who signed the register .at .the hearing, but did not test1fy*or submit a 
written statement. ' . 

» * t 

■ ** > 

Despite thfr suspicion of pro-region superintendents and the claim of 
Charles Chattln that, £he hearing was a polite charade, there were substant- 
ive claims to the contraryjn the Interviews. Don Stephens, who chaired 
the bearing, recalls 'simply that .the testimony of the advocates was not 
strong enough "to get the appropriation restored. Though the record sug- 
gests otherwise, Mr. Stephens' .perception was that', "They emphasized co- 
operative purchasing. You don't need a region to do that and we wer$ more 
concerned about services to the children and the teachers*" A key observer 
and background participant 1n some of the officials' discussions concerning 
the regions was Dr. Donald Van Fleet, then the education liaison person to 
the Governor and the Legislative Research Commission, and now the Director v 
of SDE's Planning and Research Division. ,lfe -said, "The hearing was on the 
level. Some members of the committee were\iersuade*d and voted to restore 
the regions. A majority t?3s not persuaded.* x ^iey apparently tried to bal- 
ance service against cost and decided* that maybe 1t wasn't worth 1t.. After 
all, though the costs were not high, they were escalating rapidly. There 
was no rollcall vote, but the tally was fairly close. Had there been political 
arm-twisting the 'vote would have been more one-sided. 

* * * ■ 

The Collapse.' ' The Joint Committee vote, sealed the fate of EDRs. No one 
knows what, beside the testimony itself, influenced the legislators. - 
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Certainly, n& one emerged as a hero who claimed responsibility for "saving 
money 11 oi for "wiping oQt a bureaucratic threat arid unnecessary offices."* 
There continues to be nystery about *the primary Influence upon the de- 
funding decision. Perhaps this case study and other deliberations about 
the discontinuation of the. regions focused too jnuch on the education com- 
munity and not enough on the possibility of influence from the 'Office of * 
Local Government (OLG). The ADD regions, which are responsible to OLG, 
Were prominent in the minds of the educator* when the EDRs were formed, 
in part, as a defense against the intrusion of ADDs into education.. It 
wou1<t not have been surprising if sQLG used its influence with a new ad-, 

'ministration to capitalize its coolness toward the regions. 

■ 

At the suggestion of Wendell Sutler, the three-time State Superin- 
tendent and current Secretary of the Education and Arts Cabinet, the' pro- 
ject consultant interviewed an ADD official. Mr. Gordon Mullins, Regional 
Coordinator for ADDs in OLG, explained the purposes and program of the 
ADDs and commented on the existence and demise of EDRs. He indicated 
that, [42] 

. . .One of ADDs 1 primary functions i f s* planning. But 4 
it is no lofiger' feasible for^an isolated agency to do plan- 
ning. . .It has also been the policy for ADDs to stay out of 
the service delivery functions because this would be compet- 
ing with other agencies. . .This will change. . .it has al- 
ready done so in some other states. . .The EDRs failed be- 
* ' cause they had no real /function to carry out. . .they did 

not get involved in the educational planning process. • • 
Because of the distrust; am«ng school officials ADD legisla- 
tion was passed which told us to *stay out of education". . . 
Should EDRs be started. up again? Something is needed. . . 
there are\too many local school districts (especially in 
Northern Kentucky). . -.Can they start another network with- 
out another layer of bureadcracy? m . 

School officials should be tied into ADD for technical ' 
and advisory assistance, at least. For example, we kn<?w 
when there will be skewed growth, school and recreational 
development should-fce p Panned together and shared. . .one 
of my gripe* about the ED regions was that they said that 
*they wanted to work with us, but it just 'didn't "happen in 
most places. 

flr. Hull 1ns said that the schools and ADDs could probably work togeth- 
er best if there were education regions that cooper atai willingly with ADDs. 
Wendell Butler felt that Mullins was right, that ADDs^robSbly would have* 
preferred a close relationship with the ED regions rather than to see them 
eliminated. 

> > * \ 

*Note the Governor's statement (p.28)\ "...the regional boards will be 

maintained...,** {they were not maintained) \md Barber's, "...regionalism will 

•not be phased out...," (p.33). Both Implied a temporary move. Apparently, no 

one wanted cnedlt for the demise. • , v 

a • ^ 
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Yet Hull 1ns 1 vocabulary when discussing EDR's sounded like that used, 
by opponents 1n early 1976 and one must*wonder If. the ADDs werje looking 
for an opportunity to get new business upon the abpl1shment*of the regions.. 
A person on thel Capitol scene at that time said that" the real Influence of 
OLG never >cameJto HgfvU That office, in some states an effective adver- 
sary of education, cojapetes with the schools for money. It is politically 
powerful becau^eof- Its involvement with all the mayors and other local . 
and county officials, and It has the clout to effectively exploit "fortu- 
itous circumstances*"" According to the consultant's source, OLG exerted 
quiet and "effective influence that contributed to the defunding decision. 

There 1s some feeling that the defunding decision was expected to be 
changed and that the State Superintendent and/or the Governor would produce 
an alternative to EDRs with some changes in the funding and governance. 
. Dr. Van Fleet worked with some consultants in hastily designing an alter- 
native because he understood that the regions were going to be .(hanged, 
not eliminated^ But the alternative plan was never released. Perhaps 
it was doomed by the joint committee's decision or because 1t was unaccept- 
""~>ab1e to Or. Graham and/or Governor Carroll. 

Wendell Butler talked to Graham in early 1976 and suggested that he support 
some appropriation for the regions if he wanted to change th/sn, because, "Once , 
the money is taken out of the budget, it is hard to get At back." But the 
regions were not continued- beyond June 30, 1976. No matter how noble the. intent 
and design of the ED regions in the minds of their designers and supporters, the 
network did not have the time to develop Its potential. It had many advocates, 
"but not enough' for survival. ' 
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PERCEPTIONS PROBE 



Onejaajor phase of the multi-state study of ESAs sought the perceptions 
of ESA executive officers' and selected SEA. officials concerning state sys- 
tems of ESAs. In Kentucky, perceptions of former SDE officials as well as 
those of current officials were examined. The perceptions Instrument used 
in twenty-six other states was slightly modified for use in Kentucky with 
reference to EDRs. It asked the respondents tfc indicate the following * 

y Part A: Who were the proponents and oppojients of the Initial estab- 
lishment of EDRs (1972-75) and who were the proponents and opponents of 
the continuation of the EDRs (1976)? Furthermore, among the proponents 
and opponents, who were the most Influential? 

part B: To what extent (from "strongly agree" to "strongly disagree") 
does each of twenty-eight statements represent an advantage or a disadvan- 
tage of EDRs, when they' exi sted? 



o 
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Part C: To what extent (Including "not applicable" and ranging from 
strongly agrafe" to "strongly disagree") does each of, seventy-nine state- 
ment^ represent an issue concerning EORs when they existed? [These stat- 
ments were grouped according to establishment (10), governance (14), organ- 
isation and management (6), finance (J8), programming (8), staffing (9), 
fdcllUies (3), SDE-EDR relationships (4) and LEA- EDR relationships (7).] 
Following the seventy-nine statements, officials were asked to write the 
one, two or three reasons that EDRs did not survive in 'Kentucky. ' 

Part -6: What services shotrl'd be offered to whom if regions should 
exist in the future? 

Part E: To what extent, if any, is each of ten research and develop- 
possiblHties for regionalism of Interest to Kentucky respondents? 

indents 



j As indicated in the introduction, fifteen responses for each item were 
requested, Including those of Dr. Graham and Dr. Ginger, the current and 
former state Superintendents, respectively, and their Deputy Superintendents, 
Mr., Barber and Mr. Alexander. From the two categories of current and former 
SOE officials a third group was established consisting of former EDR dir- 
ectors; In Kentucky, the EDR directors were a>So employees of SDE. Four 
of the five former directors contacted are now current SDE staff. Twelve 
of thettfteen persons responded as Indicated *1n Table 6. Generally, replies 
were clus^eped into three groups — former EDR directors (4), current SDE 
employees (3) and former SDE employees (5). 



• ✓ TABLE 6 

„ CONTACTS AND REPLIES ON PERCEPTIONS INSTRUMENT 



r. 


Total 

• 


Current 
SDB Employees 


Former 
SDE (Employees 




■ Contacts 


Replies 


Contacts 


Replies 


Contacts 


Replies 


State ( Superintendent 


2 


1 


1 




1 


i 


Deputy State Supt. 


2 


2 


1 


1' 


. 1 




Dir. , Regional Serv. 


. 1 


1 






• 1 




5r. Finance Officers 


2 c 




. 1 


* 1 • 


1 


« 


Sr. Planning and 
Research Official^ 


' 3 

• 


3 




1 


1 


2 


2 


VSub- totals 


10 


8 


4 


3 


6 


' 5" 


Former EDR Directors* 


5 . 


4 : 


4 


3 


5 


4 


Totals 


15 . 


12 ^ 


8 


•6 


11 


9 • 



9 
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' . Responses - ' 

Proponents and Opponents , Current employees of SDE. did fiot respond 
to this part ot the instrument. There was no polarization of replies from 
EQR directors and former SDE persons, thus the nine respondents were treated 
as one group. Table 7 clearly shows* the sjrttch in perceived proponency and 
opponency from the establishment period (1972-75) to-the continuance Issue 
(1976), All njne respondents saw Lyma.n Ginger' as_ju>roponent 0 f EDRs, elgfft 
of them saw James Graham as an opponent} and six and five respondents, respec- 
tively, .Identified them as influential. All other positions 1n the table, 
exclpt for* the LEA superintendents and board mfibers, follow a similar pattern. 
The 1975 election brought a new Governor and a^iew State Superintendent to 
office 1n 1976. There was also a different Deputy state Superintendent in 
1976. . * 



- TABLE 7 • 

PROPONENCY AND OPPQNENCV 
OF ESTABLISHMENT AND CONTINUANCE OF EDRs 
^AeCO^DlNG TO NINE RESPONDENTS 



* - * 


Establishment (1972-75) 


Continuance (1976) 


Proponents 


Opponents 


Proponents 


Opponents. 


Governor 




1 






Legislators r m 


2 . 






2 


State Superintendent 


3 + ® 




i 

/ 


' 3 + (sT 


Other -Key SDB Staff* * 


U © 






2 + (3) 


LEA Superintendents** 




1 




1 


LEA Board Members 


7 


i 


' 5 





•Numbers 'in the table which are circled indicate the number of respondents 
who marked particular persons or groifes as "influential" proponents or 
opponents. The circled number ^hould be added to any other number in 
the same box to get the total number of respondents who identified persons 
or groups as proponents or opponents. — - — - _ 



♦under "proponents" were listed the Deputy State Superintendent and the 
State Superintendent's Cabinet. Under •opponents" were listed the Deputy 
State Superintendent and the SDB Bureau Chief s. 

**On«-respondent indicated that Superintendents of small LEAs were oppon- 
ents during establishment, but proponents in 1916. Another identified the 
LEA oppnents in 1976 as "selected." 
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Advantages and Disadvantages of "EDRs. Table A-l in the appendix includes, 
107 items. Twenty-eight refer to the advantages and disadvantages of EDRs and" 
seventy-nine refer to frequently cited issues. In consideration of the small 
number of respondents for these 107 items, the statistical results must be 
viewed with caution. Their primary value resides in the possible confirmation 
and possible refinement they lend to*. interview data. Throughout Table A-l the 
means of the perceptions of three groups of officials were graphically represented 
to facilitate reading of the extent <5f. agreemen£s and differences among the 
groups. The graphic representation of the means generally agrees with the 
computer analysis of the response distribution for the twelve respondents. 
The replies with significant differences to the .05 level are indicated by (D) 
in the, table. The next level of significance, from .05 to .10 is shown by (d). 
Although tjie n (3) for the current SDE officials is small, the mean is useful 
because the range of reponses was not great. For exampje, in advantages 
and disadvantages, all three current^officials chose the same response sixteen 
times among the twenty-eight items. 

The inquiry into the advantages and disadvantages of EDRs found the opinion 
of current SDE officials to be leis ravorable to the regions and generally more 
conservative. Rarely do the responses vary beyond the "agree" and "disagree" 
ranges* Also, the replies of this group tend to stand alone in contrast to the 
tendency of former directors and ffirper SDE officials to share their more 
extreme "strongly agree" and "strongly disagree" responses in this portion of 
the perceptions probe. The replies of the directors were slightly more extreme 
in support of the regions than were thoje of the pro-region former Frankfort 
officials. Item twenty, "EDRs can be more effective than the SDE in helping 
LEAs to change the state system of sfchools,^at .20, is out of the statistical 
range used for significance because of the intermediate views of the former SDE 
officials. But there is marked difference betwee^the views of current SDE 
officials and those of Jhe former SDE directors on'this important claim of ESA 
advoeates. Whereas current officials tend to disagree, EDR directors tend to 
strongly agree. ^ 

The distribution of the replies provides confirmation of interviews, 
and telephone contacts. It shows that the groups tend to agree as often ss 
they disagree, but that the differences in their bettef-s^n^ery critical 
items like resource use (1), quality of service (2), communication (8), dys- 
function (12) and local control (13) provide part of the explanation for the 
elimination of*the regions by the current administration.* While there were 
no real surprises in these data, the;e is a reminder that the beliefs of the 
field directors in the "regional concept" matched or exceeded those of their 
former mentors and advocates. 

Frequently Cited Issues . From the many issues which have concerned 
service agencies in half the states, seventy-nine were used in the Kentucky 
study. In Table A-l they were grouped according to establishment* ten items, 
governance, fourteen items, organization and management, six items, finance, 
eighteen items, programs and services, eight items, staffing, nine items, 
facilities, three items, S0E-E0R relationships, four items, and LEA-EDR re- 
lationships, seven items. To the response senile used fo; "advantages and 
disadvantages" was added "not applicable." Once ajga i n the means of the three 
groups of respondents were plotted as shown in Table A-l, with (D) and (d) 
inserted to show where responses varied to the .05 level and to the .10 level, 
respectively. In computing means, respondents for "not applicable" were dropped 
(in 28 of 237 calculations). Item one # under "staffing" was plotted as "not 
applicable" for all groups. (There is no such legislation.), 
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Perhaps, the most striking aspect of thts inquiry into "issues" is the 
rarity with which any of the three groups "strongly agrees" that something 
was^an issue concerning the EDRs in Kentucky* One would expect that an en- 
vironment which produced and then eliminated regions woultt have been charac- 
terized by controversy and by the surfacing of several issues, with at leasjtT 
a few becoming prominent and emotion-laden* Apparently, however, aside from 
the strong criticism of the Ashland dissidents and the Ashfand Daily Inde- 
pendent , the state was not embroiled irh controversy > about EDRs. The dW- 
ferences between the groups was, nevertheless, significant* In ^enty-two 
of seventy-nine instances they met the .05 or .10 levels* There were, at 
least, five other differences worthy of note despite their failure to meet the 
statisticarcrtterion of .10. The three groups tended to agree twice as Often 
as they substantially disagreed. 

In establishment issues, the hazard of statistical placement on only three 
responses is, perhaps, illustrated by disagreement among current SDE officials, 
that there are "too many" or "too few" EDfft, but agreement that the "geographic 
region of EDRs was too great." The differences in posting concerning establish- 
ment suggest that current officials leanjtoward the cooperative design rather 
than the EDR structure for regions. Thii is consistent with interviews of. Dr. 
Graham and his senior staff. 

There was statistical disagreement on half of the fourteen gover nance 
issues, with two of these departing from the previous groupings as theEDR ♦ 
directors stood apar % t from both SDE staff groups in'the exclusion of non- 
public schools from advisory ancT governance groups (items twelve and thir- 
teen). The difference expressed on item fourteen, though above the .10 
level, tejids ,to reflect the interview criticism from current staff members 
that lay boards for the EDRs would have v^en preferable, that the regions 
were run by professionals ministering to themselves. ■ A 

The EDR directors and former officials di{J not find^current officials 
agreeing with them on any of the six items under organization and manage- 
ment , although only the sixth nfet the statistical test. (Other's were .13, 
.36, .32^ .16 and .20.) That sixth issue, behavior of board members, is 
also an important governance question. Current officials are presumably 
again questioning the appropriateness of LEA superintendents as board mem- 
bers. Are they too "operation prone^to confiije their EDR roles to program 
selection and policy jpatters? * , 

In the first thirty issues and. first three categories (establishment, 
governance*, organization and management) the perceptions of the current 
SDE officials again stand alone, with more critical views of the regions 
than the harmonic response of the'former directors and former SDE officials 
in Fijankfort. j 

Only four of eighteen financial issues show statistical significance 
in differences between the respondent groups. Three of these are a bit per- 
plexing because they show the same pattern .of responses to claims that EDR 
financing favored low-wealth, high-wealth and high effort LEAs. Since the 
Kentucky network was essentially seen as state-financed, favoring neither the 
rich nor poor, it could be described as "disagreement" that any LEA was favored, 
or as "agreement" that all were favored. Of more interest ^re responses to, 
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"SDE regulations for financing EDRs were tbo restrictive," and f "EDR financing . 
system was not reliable," items two and three. Standing apart from the views of 
current officials and former directors, are the contentions of former officials 
that the system was not "too restrictive" and that it was "reliable." While 
differences on the latter 'characteristic are not statistically significant, it 
seems that the stance of former officials is unexpected because the system, 
unsupported by legislation, easily allowed elimination of tfie funding. Yet the 
responses are consistent with interviews. Lyman Ginger and. William Birdwell, 
for example, saw the approach to financing as sound, its failure to be supported 
by their successors, as unfortunate. The tendency of both the current officials 
and the former directors to agree that the system was too restrictive supports 
the view that the money flow should have been different, and it contrasts with 
the tendency of former SDE .officials to believe that local districts had great 
influence, over the EDRs. 

Responses to those two finance statements illustrate a change in the group 
alignment. The heretofore congruence of.t'he views of EDR directors and former 
f - employees has shifted. These former field persons here attain an intermediate 
position between the other two groups or depart therefrom to agree with current 
^ officials as often as with former ones. 

There is close agreement among all three groups in their responses to 
programming , staffing and facilities. The exceptions under programming are . 
found in items seven and eight. The EDR directors and current employees differ 
from former employees concerning the EDR program participation of nonpublic 
^ .schools. In item, eight, current officials do not share the view that EDRs were 
adaptable. There were no significant differences in staffing and facilities 
issues. 

In sharp contrast to the three previous categories in the perceptions 
probe, there are five statistically significant differences within the last 
two categories. Under SDE-EDR 'relationships the views of the directors 
stand apart from those of the other two groups in terms of "SDE attention 
to EDRs" (2), and in terms of SDE resistance to EDRs (3) and (4). Inter- 
views Indicated that problems with SDE staff 'use of EDRs existed at. the 
bureau rather than at the senior staff level. These instrument responses 
confirm the view of some LEA superintendents that the 1976 internal resis- 
tance of some SDE employees influenced or bulwarked the views of State 
^Superintendent Graham and his deputy, Raymond Barber. 

Only two Of the seven LEA-EDR relationship issues show significant statis- 
tical differences, yet current officials agree with each of the seven negative 
statements and the directors* and former officials, together again, disagree. 
Current officials portrayed the ne,twork as too costly (in terms of services 
rendered), bureaucratic (lack of LEA involvement) and coercive (LEA resistance 
to SDE and EDRs). Responses to item five, "LEAs not supportive of more state 
funds for EDR programs," reflect the different claims concerning the extent of 
LEA support In 1976 at the time of the Joint Legislative Committee hearing on 
the regions. t 

. Concluding the survey of Issues was an Invitation for respondents to 
write In their perceptions of the one, two or three most Important reasons , 
for the abolishment of EDRs. One respondent declined, the other eleven 
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TABLE 8 - 

'PRINCIPAL REASONS-CITED-BY RESPONDENTS 
FOR THE ABOLISHMENT OF EDRs 



4 

Cost ; / ; - „ ; ' 

PVogram costs for EDRs ypre growing at a rate that detracted from the 
overall opqratiorv of the Department of Education. (1) 

LEA Dissatisfactions 

LEAs (were) not involved in planning prior to the inception of region- 
al organization. (1) 

Th% fact that the director and assistant director of EDRs were techni- 
cally stat4 employees and (required) approval by the State. Superintendent 
caused some concern on the part of LEAs. (T) 

» 

SOE Dissatisfactions . 

Key (5DE) officials felt-there was a. loss of control to EDRs. (2) 
Conflicts existed "over the responsibilities of personnel* (2) 
Kentucky's large and regulatory SDE perceived the EDRs as potential 

power bases for LEA superintendents who might then effectively pressure 

for fewer restrictions, (1) 

The SDE viewed the EDRs as rival agencies, closer to LEAs and better 
^~^able to provide needed services. (1) » 

Vprklng relationship with SDE (was) not resolved — EORs became a 

threat. (1) 

Lack of strong support (existed) within SDE from assistant state sup- 
erintendents. (1) - 

(The EDRs) seemed to be caught in some kind of power struggle. (1) 

* * * ' - 

Operation 

EDRs sometimes acted too independently. (1) 

The EDRs tried to accomplish too much too fast. (1) 

• Competition 

Competition with Title III Regions. (2) 

Other state agencies had been phased out, funds and services .were picked 
up by EDRs. (1) * s~ 

Change in State Administration 

Change in state administration leaders « they felt it (EDR$) coultl be 
a political threat. (1) ' 

The newly elected Superintendent of Public Instruction was, opposed to 
the regions. (3) 

State Superintendent (newly elected) believed in local control, wanted 
all the money to go to LEAs. .He did not understand the role # and function 
,of regional organizations. (1). 

It. took only the word of the Governor, Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion and the Deputy Superintendent to abolish (the regions). Not even the 
State Board of Education was asked to act. (1*) * 

Lack of understanding (existed) on the part of the Governor and legis- 
lators. (1) . ^ 
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.produced- twenty-four ^statements-that-wer-e not included among the twenty- 
el ght Items Usted under advantages and disadvantages or the seventy-nine 
Issues that preceded this exercise. The reasons compensate for the 1 Imita- 
tions In the adaptation of a multi-state state Instrument for particular 
application to Kentucky. Table 8 contains the reasons as written by the . ,« 
respondents, except for omitted statements which were almost duplicates of 
statements Included from others. Numbers 1n parenthesisjn the table Indicate 
the frequency of the .statement.* It 1s Important to noWthat nineteen of the 
twenty-four responses obtained from eleven persons werffnn the categories of SOE 
dissatisfactions, competition and the change 1n state administration. 
' • ~ ' • • » , 

Possible Future Programs. The twelve respondents were asked to 1den- 
t1fy programs and services which should be offered 1n the future 1f they . \ 
believed regions should exist. If they believed regions should not exist, j 
they were asked to skip this exercise and proceed to the next one, . Two of the 
three current SOE employees did so. One former director who believes regions 
should exist did not select any programs as he or she explained that programs 
% . .should not be Identified until after funding and operational questions , 
arevresoTved." Thus, the tables which follow, 9 and 10, are based upon nine 
respondents one current official, three former- directors and five former 
SOE officials. •* / ' • » . 

Possible Research Priorities. For each of ten possible research areas 
replies were tabulated according to the three groups Qf respondents previ- 
ously used and according to the Importance level of the possible priority. 
Each level was weighted to enable computation of a cumulative score or to- 
tal weight for each area. Table 11 lists the research areas in descending 
order of Importance according to total weight. Table A-2 in the appendix 
shows the response distribution. 

\ 

After -a listing of programs and services which respondents believe should 
be offered 1f regions are re-established, the perceptions probe was closed 
with a tabulation of possible research priorities.. Heading the list of ten 
perceptions according to weightings of the. responses were a study of the 
cost effectiveness of regions and a study of their organizational effective-,, 
ness. 

SurmJry of Perceptions' Probe 

Twelve of the fifteen people requested to participate, in the percep- 
tions probe did so. The "nine who replied to proponency and opponency 
generally Indicated that field people (the LEA superintendents and board 
members) remained steadfast" in their advocacy of the regions through 1972- 
75 and through, the time of the 1976 Joint Legislative Committee hearing on 
EDRs. (This would have been disputed by some current offlciaTs had they 
chosen to respond to this exercise.) The shift from proponency to opponency 
was most pronounced 1n the state supprintendency, but clear shifts were 
also perceived 1n the governor-'s office and 1n SDE>en1or staff. Most of 
these- people were part of the new administration which came to office in 
1976. • . 
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v RESPONSES OF THOSE WHO BELIEVE ' * 

CERTAIN EDR PROGRAMS SHOULD BE OFFERED AH THE FUTURE (=n=9) P 



Instruction 



. Number of 
Respondents 





. 9 
.4 

■ 8- 
3 

5- 

. 3 

V 7 
■ 1 4* 

I 



irect Instruction 
(Instructional Support) 



Management Services 



8 
• 9 
•9 
7 
8 
9 
4 
8 



8 
,7 
5 
7 
7 
'•8 
7 
5 
6 
8 
*7 
« 1 



r 



. Programs Wh-iclr 
Should be Offered 



V 



1^- 



Handicapped 
Vocational • 
Adult Education 
Bilingual" 
Pupil Personnel 
Pre-Kindergarten 
Migrant - 
General Academic 
Other (Gifted)' 



Mediq 

Curriculum Servic&k m 
Staff development ^ 
Data Processing * 
Research $ Development 
Planning Services f 
Pupil Personnel 
Federal Programs ' 




6 



m Staff Development 
".Data Processing. 
Financial Services 
' Research & Development 
. Planning Services 
. Evaluation Services" 
* federal Programs 
Personnel Services^ 
Transportation Services 
, Information Services 
/Legislative Services 
Other (Group Bidding) 



9 

EMC 
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TABLE 10 



PERCEPTIONS OF RESPONDENTS CONCERNING "POSSIBLE. FUTURE-PROGRAMS OF EDRs 

FOR THE. STATE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION AND OTHER 
' r^PUBLIC AGENCIES (n^9) 



Category of 
Programs • 



Number, Favoring 
Services' for SPE 



Number Favoring 
Services to Public 
Agencies Other Than 
SDE and LEAs 



(Instructional Services 
Staff. Development 
Data Processing 
Financial Services 
Research & Development 
Planning Services 
Federal Programs 
Legislative Services 
Teacher Certification 
Information Services 
Field W«its 



7 
8 
6 
3 
7 
7 

\ 

2 
7 
2 



\ 



5 
5 

.5 " 
. 4. ' 
6 - 
5 

5 * 
5 

(excluded) 
5 

(excluded) 



- ' JjABLE 11 

* , RANKINGS OF POSSIBLE* RESEARCH PRIORITIES 
/ (Highest possible total weight ■ 48) 



Ranking 



Possible Priorities 



Total Weight 



•VI - 1 


Cost effectiveness (3)* 


\ 35 


1-2 ' 


- Organizational effectiveness (4) 


3 , 

it 

* • 


Criteria for allocation of 
functions (7) 


"28 


< • • 


Attitudes of 'LEAs (1) * ' 


1 27 




Alternative finance- models (6) 


> 26 


"'".6-7 


Role in intergovernmental 
relations- (10) • . ' , 


22 


6*-4 


Equal accessibility to region- 
al programs (2) , 


2? 


8 ■ 


Alternative governance models. (5) 


21 


' I 9 


Design \requ1remen^for non- 
metro regions (9) 


17 


10 ' 


Design requirements for ' 
* , metro-orfented .regions (8) . 


• 14 



•Numbers m parentheses refer to priority number in Table<ft-2^p. 70, 71 

. • • ' ■ 48 
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The distribution of the replies^of the twelve participants ,yas analyzed 
for statistical significance Un 107 items covering advantages and disadvan- 
tages of EDRs and issues concerning EDRs. There were significant statisti- 
cal differences,^ t*enty-nine items. Replies were also broken Into" three 
groups according to respondents, and the means were plotted for each o'f the 
107 Items. The graphed means agreed, with the statistical differences and 
revealed a few other .contrasts and agreements worth noting./ The results 
reinforce the interview data and, while outnumbered two to one by general 
agreement, critical differences are identified. Political issues were not 
included in the seventy-nine issue statements, but they and the "power con- 
cerns" in SDE were among the abolishment reasons formulated by respondents 
in response to an open-ended question. ; 

. After a listing of programs and services which respondents believe 
should be offered if regions are reestablished, the perceptions probe-was 
closed with a tabulation of possible research priorities* Heading the list 
of ten perceptions according to weightings of the responses were a study 
of the cost effectiveness of regions and a study of their organizational 
effectiveness. 

> 

VI. OBSERVATIONS - * 0 

There is no parallel between the fate of the EDR network in Kentucky and 
the fate of regional networks in otKer states. Some states have eliminated 
the county superintendences as service agencies, but they were succeeded by 
new networks deemed more suitable for today's needs.. Even in Ohio where there 
are multiple and over Tapping networks,, each one has had a longer life th^n 
the EDRs. It is the intent of this section to explain the uniqueness of the 
Kentucky experience by discussing possible weaknesses of the regions and the 
Kentucky governmental arrangements for education. 

First, however,, it is appropriate to put the discussion in proper perspec- 
tive. There was much to commend the state about its EDRs. .The planning was 
excellent. Very meager resources were stretched, creatively, and the State 
Superintendent and certain of his > senior staff were uncommonly committed to 
the regions. Lyman Ginger created a Division of Regional Services, a step 
that greatly aided the regions despite some resentment within SDE. He and 
his Regional Director, William Birdwell, worked to get increased funding for 
the regions, but they did not measure the effectiveness of the regions In 
terms of expenditures. They sensed Jhat communications within the state system 
of elementary and secondary education were improving and that LEAs.were learning 
to work together better. Dr. James Graham, the current State Superintendent was 
the mosf important critic of the regions. Yet he observed that, "They helped 
the LEAs to raise their sights and improve their perspective. "[43] 

,> 

Other important evidence of the success of the regions resides in the 
considerable number of field programs initiated in a sh^t time, in the testi- 
mony of clients as well as the testimony of 'those who provided the service, 
and in the remarkable spread of the network—statevride in fout years through 
voluntary establishment procedures. 'It is likely that the EDRs wjould be alive 
and growing in any other State. " ' 
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If .these statements are essentially true, why all "the hindsight Judg- 
fltent which follows? tt.may seem presumptious for- an observer to talk about 
Kentucky's mistakes when it did so many things well, .Yet therein lies the 
value of the case study* The Kentucky expedience offers great opportunity 
for other states to study and* Improve their models of existing or planned ESAs, 
The study may also prove useful if Kentucky should undertake the establishment 
of a new regional network or the re-estatflishment of EORs, 

Establishment 
* 

Plan Participants .' This post-mortem report suggests that, had time 
permitted, more grass roots involvement i.n planning the EDR network would have 
increased the number^f its advocates and enhanced its survival. The signal 
restriction for educational planning in Kentucky is that planning and action be 
completed in four-year cycles if it pertains to major programs requir ing-the 
advocacy of the State Superintendent* The'time constraints on early, planning 

• are enormous, ■ ' - * ? * ./ 

Or, Ginger invited selected LEA superintendents into SDE before the tenta- 
tive state plan was t^erv to the State'^Bjoard of Education* Their general 
reactions were favorable^and the plan, after adoption by the board, was imple- 
mented. Perhaps the 19?6 advotacy gf the LEA superintendents would have been 
even stronger than claimed if they had been representee! on SDE's Regional tzation 
Committee, One could also make a case>for involving and seeking the support Qf 
the Kentucky Association of School Administratprs (KASA), The Kentucky School 
Boards Association (KS8A) and the KentuckyEducation Association (KEAJ • SDE 
officials may not have wanted to jeopardize their intentions with such sharing, 
but it is likely that forma) support of those agencies in 1976 would have 
preserved the regions. Perhaps the most important omission* from the planning 
and participation in the establishment of the regions was representation from 
the Kentucky Legislature, Kentucky is not the only, state in which state educa- 
tion agency planners and researchers sometimes work in relative isolation*, , 
apparently unaware of, the, acta vi ties of their equally isolated counterparts on 
the staffs of legislative committees. But the issue of the regions and their 
establishment provides an embarrassing example of non-communication and non-. 
involvement, SDE's "St4,te Regionalization Pl.an'^does tiot mention Research 
Report No, £2 in the text, nor does it list th6. report in its bibliography* 
[44,45] In the course of the study, not" a jingle present or former .30E, planner 
% mentioned it. yet this report of the Legislative Review Committee (LRC) devoted 

• sixteen of its twenty-six pages to the subject of educational regionalism arfd it 
recommended that, , . multi-district regional educational service agencies 
(be created) to supRly needed services to . , districts, to be under their 
direct control, and to b£ furtded both directly by the ; state and indirectly 
through the Foundation Program." The report further suggested a model* of a 
regional agency "Suitable for Kentucky, TT The report was finished in December, 

• 1971, on the heels # of the Battel le Report that was completed for SDE in August , 
of the same .year, and just ahSad of the SDE plan that was finished in April, 
1972. The LRC report made no mention of the .work of Battel le or* SDE, and the 
SDE plan does not mention the work of LRC. The potential vilue of Kentucky's 
planning documents on regions — that from LRC as well as SDE/s plan—was 
partially neutralized, by their isolation at a time when they might fiav* been 
complementary, * , 

« • ■ 
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Nonstatutory . The absence of a statutory basis for Kentucky EDRs made them 
. particularly vulnerable. Had the regions bee.n created in statute. there would 
have been previous Involvement and commitment of the executive and legislative 
offices. Their abolishment would have^required action of the entire legislature 
and the_ Corresponding necessity for Individual legislators to contend directly 
with regional interests at the grass roots. level. It is unlikeTy that they 
would have beenjtrsinterested 1n the regions or inclined to eliminate what they 
had created,, in quite recent history. The* absence of statute allowed the State 
Superintendent and the Governor to eliminate the regions with a single defunding 
^actf'on and without significant political risk. The % tight time constraints under, 
"which Kentucky had to operate were very unrealistic*. But an alternative to, the 
~*^pwi^dures. used by SDE might have been to seek legislative appr'oval in 1974,- 
afterS5>o^er and moj^-e^fraTred planning, with the involvement of legislative 
representatives *riawjth the goaTVof establishing the .network 1n one fell 
'swoop. * 

\ 

Governance and.SDE-EPR-LEA Relationships 

Lay Involvement * One current member of SDE who has held an important 
post in school finance for several years observed that there were many good 
things about the regions and some critical weaknesses* Chief among the latter, 
in his opinion, was the charge that, "They represented a bunch of professionals 
doing things for themselves*" He was referring to the fact that EDR boards of 
directors were composed primarily of LEA superintendents and that the lay 
involvement considered critical to LEA governance was missing from EDRs\ JTiis 
observation was supported by Mr* Barber, the current deputy State Superintendent, 
and others* " * " 

* i * 

One^ former director said, "When they first introduced the idea of the 
regions 'in our part of the state, the, LEA board members were not even invited to 
the meeting* I\was composed of superintendents, ADD and college reps." Harry 
Kewnan, {layman from Ashland), reported to the Joint Legislative Committee at 
<the March 8th (1976) hearing tfoat, M * • • we discotffered that 'special' roeetipgs 
were called by * * • SDE to 'inform* the school superintendents of how regional- 
ization was to be introduced* l^et me make it clear that not all members of the 
ex-officio board were invited * *" 

The SDE -planners of the regions thought that the LEA boards would be 
informed, through their superintendents an^ through the approval process for the 
interlocal agreements* In continuing governance, however, it was contrary to 
A traditlorfal polifc^and acdountabil ity modes in pubHc education for the profes- 
sional EDR boards to be free ofr tfie responsibility to report to lay groups* 
Either^ the EDR boards should have been composed of lay citizens or there should 
. fi3Rre - TSfceqsome responsibil ity. to report, at least one to four times afryear, to, 
an assemb]^TJfvLEA board members* The absence of Such provision may ha^made 
the ,EDRs suspect^nd it may have deprived them of advocacy in 1976* / - 

Ambiguity * The ambiguous character of EDRs was deliberately designed* 
It was advocated and constantly relnfofced by'Dr. Ginger and Mr* Birdwell on ihe 
assumption that the regions should develop into the critical interface between 
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the state and local levels, thftt they should Improve communication between tffe 
two levels a/id Improve the^T coordination. They did not Intend that the. regions 
and their directors should ccmtrffl LEAs *in fcny way. They also felt that ambig- 
uous Voles, though sometimes difficult to play, are, necessary at strategic 
pUces in complex modern organizations. 

Ambiguity, like other possibly weaknesses attr ibdte(Lto EDRs^by the project 
consultant, did not kill the regions 1n and of itself. One could mount a 
reasonably good argument, on balance, that the concept was successfully implement 
ed by the EDR directors* But it was perhaps carried too far and it became 
criticaVin a young system witfr other* health problems. 

Bickel points out thajfc, "The issue of governance surfaced early in the 
organizational stages of the pilot RESA's (EDRs). Many superintendents were 
skeptical about the potential roles that this'new organization might assume, 
without, from their standpoint, Safeguards to protect local controK"[46] 
Bickle (who concluded that there was no real immediate threat to local control) 
was director of one of the few regions with serious diss'idence among the superin- 
tendents. Region IX was in the Ashland orbit where opposition to EDRs was 
strongest. This leads to two observationst^bout the attitudes of Keiitucky 
superintendents about the regions'. 

1. Host of the superintendents favowS the regions and many wen 
vocal -advocates. Even in the Ashland and Bowling Green areas there were 
more proponents than opponents. According to the testimony of some direct- 
ors, however, the majority of the superintendents were-^robably not deepty 
committed to the regions. More time was needed to .develbp depth of commit- 
ments v \ ' 

\^ 2. The critical element about opposition among 1£A superintended 
w« not numbers of opponents, but their effectiveness in a political 
environment where one of their members and sympathizers was the new, State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. 

The ambiguity issue cannot be laid aside with a .discussion of LEA reactions 
to EDR. It, is £ sticky matter that musf be dealt with wherever ESAs exist or 
are contemplated. It may be the most critical aspect of the quality of the 
linkage between the state and local levels. On balance, Kentucky seems to have 
done well in two aspects and not , so well in two others. Though the views of a. 
mipority of superintendents helped bring them down, thp regions fared well 6y 
most superintendents. They were also forjtanate enough to* have the ambiguity 
role reasonably well played by most regiorral directors.* 



* *This was attested to by several in the interviews, includiag Ginger, and f 
Birdwell. One director felt that mopt directors needed training and more 
insight into two critical requirements for the director s*—the ability to work 
properly between two master s^the SBE and the LEAs) and ^Jhe ability to be an 
effective group leader (with LEA superintendents and other$).' The weight of * 
testimony, however, is that most 'regional directors were reasonably capable and 
successful* 1n their jobs. 
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Less successful -in dealing with ambiguity were. the other workers in the 
regional offices and the SDE employees in Frankfort who resented the growing- 
influence of the LEA% through the regions. The expectation that several people 
on the regional staffs (vocational educators, special education staff and others 
paid by the state but serving LEAs) might handle the dual authority condition 
well or cooperatively pl*y second fiddle to the regional directors was not 
supported by general practice. Only in Kentucky were several people on the 
state's payroll meeting with others on regional payrolls in an environment with 
-a board of directors fiEA superintendents) invited by the state to make program 
decisions. Unless considerable experience elsewhere proves otherwise, this 
appears an intolerable structural characteristic. 

According to the reasons for abolishment advanced byparticipants in the 
perceptions pn>be, disaffections for regions among SDE staff made considerable 
contribution to the regions', termination. Their complaints were legitimized 
when a new State Superintendent and Deputy Superintendent assumed office, and 
. SDE was not perceived by some as a hospitable environment for senior staff with 
strong pro-region views. The political environment: notwithstanding, the laQk of 
agreements and understandings about the proper relationship. of the regions and 
the SDE was a more serious matter than was realized £t the time. It would have 
probably been much less serious in an environment where the chief state school . 
officer does not change every four years. The life of the regions was too short 
for these working relationships to be forged, especially in view of the partic- 
ular structure of the EDRs. 

« * 

EDRs were structured as a combination of extensions of the state agency and 
as cooperative ESAs. The amb4guity appropriate for the regional director was 
thrust upon ,too*many people, some of whom were losing power and prestige because 
of EDRs. This would not havg been a disastrous condition in a different environ- 
ment or with more time, but it probably was the most serious flaw among those 
that contributed to network fatality in Kentucky. Had the regions survived, 
their good health would have depended to considerable extent upon proper adjust- 
ment of their structural ambiguity. ^ 

funding / ' ' ' ' 

Level of Support . Kentucky stretched a "few federal dollars into service- 
regions and persuaded the Governor {Wendell Ford) and the legislature to sup- 
plant and increase those dol lars in 1974 to complete the state network and 
extend services. They were thought to be on the threshhold of greater service 
with the anticipated doubling of state resources. But even the doubling would 
still have left' them with meager assets. 

Apart from the maintenance of the vocational regions, the entire Kentucky 
network's allocation from the state, $894,000 (19>5-76), was less than the 
expenditure of each'of one-third of the ESAs supplying financial data in the 
twenty-six state survey. {More than 115 ESAs out of 314 respondents spent more 
than $1,000,000 *irf 1974-75.) The statewide Investment was so small that the 
defunding of the network was not a major state financHal decision. The vestfed 
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interests generated by $894,000 were not great enough to mount serious opposi- 
tion to Its elimination. If the regions are ever to be recreated or if a new 
type is to be established in Kentucky, thought should be given to a level and 
scheme of support 'tfiat will enhaijce their success. 

Money Flow . Host of the EDRs 1 ambiguity problems would have been minimized 
1f the state ha<i sent money Instead of people to the regions.* The discretion of 
the boards of directors would have been greatly extended, apprehensiveness about 
the EDR takeover of the LEAs (though somewhat farfetched] would have been 
red^c^d, Frankfort bureau chiefs would bave been di vested of the field employees 
they feared they could not control. This observation of-^the Kentucky experience 
is not, hindsight indictment of the actions taken, because the option, in the 
short run, to provide money rather than people probably did not exist. Had the 
regions continued, however, change in that direction would pfobably have contri- 
buted to the health of the regions. 

' ** 
Had the regions survived under Dr. Graham it is qui^e likely thaf the money 
t flow would have been changed. It would seem appropriate for the. State to pay a 
* portion of the regional directors' salaries jf they.were tQ p,lay ambiguous 
roles, but others would be employees of the board of directors. 

* - • N 

Competition 

There was repeated indication in the interviews that opposition of the 
Title III (ESA) Regions and the Vocational Education Regions was far more 
damaging than anyone realized at the time. Host of the Title III Regions 
faded away after 1972 when the SDE began shifting federal and state resources to 
EDRs. The one at*Ashland survived and it is c^ear from Harry Newman's 
testimony and the EDR hearing that it was considered the rival of EDRs and that 
the- eight-region network it had respesented was favored over the EDR network. 

Associate State Superintendent for Vocational Education, Dr. Carl Lamar, 
energetically supported merging the vocational regions Into the EDRs. But 
he admits that it never came off as a compatible and cooperative reality in . 
several regions* Though structurally merged, the loss of prestige and control, 
continued to activate covert opposition in many spots, but overt antagonism was 
apparently limited to Ashland and one or two other places. * 



*The judgment about money flow is based upon the experience of. states 
where ESAs exist Outside the South. It 1s not very instructive about the future 
deslgp of ESAs for county-unit -states. Kentucky shares some features of those 
states in the South and Southeast and traditions of finance might lead to 
similar decisions. County unit LEAs might expect or prefer the flow scheme u$ed% 
1n Kentucky. The suggested change 1n money flow, however, was .supported by some 
Interviewees in the study. As w Sam Alexander said, "I would have changed the 
money flow. But all that would have worked out in time." * 
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toward the goal of closing the gap.betweerr vocational and general education* 
Host general educators would applaud the intent. -and the effort . They per- 
ceive the division as artificial, as overprotectlve of vocational educators 
and as countfer to malnstreamlng trends for students and teachers. The separ- 
atlQn, of course, 1s not unique to Kentucky. In Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
Pennsylvania and Ohio, for example, vocational education is separate from 
general purpose ESAs. Vocational education has the power and strength of 
special financial resources (federal and state) and influential supportufrom 
labor, Industry and lay advisory boards. Sometimes state educational leadership 
does not have the power and/or courage to limit vocational educations' s autonomy 
and insist upon integration into general education ESAs. Since the demise of 
lEDRs, vocational education has become more segregated than eveuln Kentucky* 
Despite opposition .by State Superintendent Graham, a separate State Board for 
Vocational Education has been established by the Governor and Legislature. 
When three ex-directors of EDRs were asked, "If started again shduld EDRs be 
merged with the vocational regions?" two replied, "No, they are tpo powerful." 
Tfte^fctiird said, "Yes, 'it* is the right thing to do and, let's facpLil* in some 
regions it worked beautifully." ^ 

He,re aga4n, an observer 1s prone to point to the four -year cycle of things 
educational in Kentucky and conclude that the time- frame is just too short to 
accomplish such a major change against foot dragging and outright opposition* 
If both the^regions £nd their inclusion of vocational education had survived 
another four years the^few good models in the state might have been emulated 
by others* * • * 

An outside observer immune to the vested interests of the times and«the 
trauma of thefr demise finds it too easy to say that,t£e Title III Regions 
should have Immediately been incorporated into the EDBT structure* Though 
painful, their extermination as separate entities and(roerger with EDRs would 
have created a more defensible regional design. A cImk decision to immedi- 
ately divert Title III arid all other federal monies for regional operations to 
EDRs would have added to EDR strength. The Title III Regrons had many- advocates 
in Kentucky. Hindsight asks. if failure to do battle with them at the outset may 
have been costly to EDRs in the end. 

— * 
Honinvolvement of ADDs * - * 

The Importance of the relationship of the EDR configuration of the Area 
Development Districts (ADDs) is evidenced by the inclusion of "compatibility" 
as one of the eight criteria for EDR design. Compatibility was defined as the 
extent of congruence with other regions, but "other regions" were essentially 
confined to ADDs and the Vocational Education Regions. Thereafter, 1t seems 
that most EDRs forgot about ADDs* The foresight of the planners was lost on 
the operators* The future of governmental designs Hes 1n the systems view 
thatrstresses Intergovernmental Integration and cooperation rather than 
Isolation and/or adversary relationships. - _ 
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The level of cooperation SDE envisioned between these two regional networks did 
not materialize. Each was deprived 6f planning and technical' assistance, 'Item 
six under programming in the perceptions probe, "EDR services for other 'agencies 
were generally too limited/ suggests that former SDE officials sensed that EDRs 
should have done more with other agencies. They not only forfeited the potential 
advocacy of^the ADDs, they may have enhanced some OLG (Office of Local Govern- 
ment, the parent state agency for ADDs) opposition to EDRS 1n 1976. According 
to Sam Alexander, the former Deputy,State Superintendent, "Part of the original 
thrust for organization of ESAs in Kentucky was a special response to the 
establishment of Area Development Districts and proposed legislation that they 
function, in part, as education regions. KRS 147A.120 was designed to keep ADDs 
out/of the Department of Education and the school districts of the state." Thus 
mutually defensive poses may have been developed by EDRs and ADDs. Did 0L6 
contrite to the EDR .demise in 1976? If so, as claimed by some interviewees, 
it~is easily possible that the'perceived competition of Title III Regions 
and Vocational Education Regions to EDRs was not as effective as the subtle 
Influence of thj far more powerful Office of LocaJ^Sovernment* 

Governmental Arrangements for Education 

i • 

•The perceptions probe and the foregoing observations concerning the EDRs 
should be useful to those attempting to design or improve ESAs. But the special 
uniqueness of the Kentucky experience probably resides in the uniqueness of ( 
its governmental arrangements for education. From the past they feature con- 
stitutional protection from continuity in strong educational leadership, and 
from the present they feature increasing domination of the education establish- 
ment by the Governor. Currently dramatic advance in enlightened funding of' 
education seems to be accompanied by retrogression in the opportunity for the 
State Department of Education to maintain its tradition qf semi -autonomous 
leadership of the state's elementary and secondary education System. 

Constitutional Inhibitors of Effective Educational Leadership . Kentucky 
has had respected leaders in the elected constitutional office of the State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction. They have JSeen deprived of the opportun- 
ity to plan effectively beyond four -year cycles and to build consistency into 
the development of multi-year programs. While a third of the states continue to 
elect the chief state school officer, the Bluegrass State stands alone in its 
prohibition of the State Superintendent to run for consecutive four year terms. 
This impediment in the leadership potential of the state was incoporatedjn the 
State Consitution in 1891 after a long-time State Treasuer absconded to South 
America with the state's funds in 1888. Nonsuccession became the mandate for 
.. all of Kentucky's constitutional officers. 

. There 1s little doubt that EDRS would today be operational and 1n better 
health than in 1976 1f the State Superintendent of 1972-76 had continued 1n office 
Likewise there is considerable assurance tfat EBRs or a simlTar state network 
would not be created 'before 1984 ff the present State Superintendent could 
succeed himself. The fate of the regions after 197-9 -will depend primarily upon 
the person who will assume the post of State Superintendent for the 1980-84 term 
and upon who will be Kentucky's next Governor. 1 
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Unrelated to the fate of EDRs, but part and parcel of the inhibitors 
of effective continuing leadership 1s the constitutional restriction on the 
State Superintendent's salary . "The limit of $12,000 would be totally unworkable 
were 1t not for the "ruDDer dollar decision" of the Kentucky Court of Appeals, 
which allows the Legislature to periodically adjust salaries for the changing 
value of the dollar. The adjusted limitation is below the market price for 
top educational leadership. Again, according to Sam Alexajider, ".The salary oi 
the State Superintendent of Public Instruction is disgraceful. He not only must 
generally take a pay cut, he gets less than some people he supervises, he' gets 
far less than appointed government executives with similar responsibilities. On 
* top of that, he^knows he must find a different job at the end of one term. 
Those are not the conditions which would produce a flock of highly qualified 
professional candidates. , It is a wonder that we haye had so many fine State 
Superintendents." . ) . * . . . 

The Kentucky Constitutiorv- made no provision for a State Board of Educa- 
tion*- This means that the State Board of Education suffers from lack of 
- flower and independence as it endeavors to have impact upon the state's educa- 
tional sys'tem. It exists in statute only and it can be legislatively changed 
or abolished at any time. Secondly, the influence of the Governor can be 
inordinately strong because there ape only seven members, and each is Appointed 
^or a four -year term. 

The State Board was a part of the decision to implement the regions when 
it approved the state plan for them on June 16, 1972, and on September 12, 
1973 when it approved the model Interlocal Agreement [47,48]. The State Board 
took no action with referepce to the abolishment of the regions. in 1976. It 
would have been powerless to change a decision favored by both the State Super- 
intendent and the Governor. Should there be frequent disputes between the State 
Superintendent and the Governor, the Kentucky State Board of Education wduld 
side with the Governor or risk changed constituency or elimination. 

Statutory Inhibitors of a' Strong and Semi-autonomous System of Elementary 
' and Secondary Education. The encumbrances placed upon the Education Depart- 
ment and the State Superintendent are by no means limited to the state con- 
stitution. Potential inhibitors of SDE leadership appeared in statute in 1974 
and in 1978. In 1974, the post of Secretary of the Education and Arts Cabinet 
, was created under .Governor Wendell Ford. Tnis was rjo immediate threat because 
Governor Ford appointed the then State Superintendent (Ginger) to assume the 
new pbst. Neither has it been a serious threat sinoe 1976 because 
Governor Julian Carroll appointed' former three-time *State Superintendent Wendell 
Butler to fill the post.* Wendell Butler understands and appreciates the need 
for independence in the state super intendency. Perhaps the primary consequences 
at the moment are denial of a cabinet post to the State Superintendent and an % 
additional delay in processing appointments of new employees. But the threat is 
there, and the mechanism exists for the Governor to further erode the power of 
the State Superintendent, an erosion that could change a once powerful consti- 
tutional office into a mere status position. 



*The press reported that the appointment got Butler out of the primary 
election agajnst Dr. Graham. It was, claimed in Interviews that another Graham 
opponent withdrew and received a senior staff appointment in the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 
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The 1978- creation -of a separate State Board of Vocational Education parallel 
to the State Board of Education" was in direct opposition to the counsel of.the 
Incumbent State Superintendent, Dr. Graham, and it was. contrary to the. opinion 
of Mr. Butler, the Secretary of Education and the. Arts. This decision by the 
Governor and Legislature suggests that the educational environment has become 
very politicized. SDE's explicit goal to develop a closer relationship between 
general and vocational education is threatened by the existence of this second 
board. It implies that the. vocational regions will be safe from EDR,threat, 
should the network be recreated, and it implies that a. relatively weak State 
Board of Education will become weaker. (It would seem that aTreferable Kentucky 
response to the federal fush for a state vocational education "board would have 
been the designation of Jhe State Board of Education to serve, also, as the vo- ^ 
cational board—an arrangement adopted in some other states. ) 




Growing Pol iticization of Education . Several oS those interviewed 
** asserted SDE is politicized as never before. Primary evidence cited is the 
appearance of many new faces at the senior staff level during the past four 
years. It has also been stated with conviction that the State Superintendent 
feels that he and the States Board are operating under increasing political 
constraints. It was claimed that the Governor chose the successor to Dr. Carl 
tamar, who resigned as Associate Superintendent for "Vocational Education. 
Raymond Barber, the former education liaison person in the Governor^ office was 
appointed Deputy State Superintendent and is regarded as the most likely choice 
for the state superintehdency in 1980. ^ , 'J 

At the -same time, the Governor's Special Assistant has made the'polnt that 
the Governor's office has not disapproved a single Graham recommendation of 
a person for a ''non-merit" or senior staff pos.ition .in the SDE, and there are 
several acknowledged Graham^choices in high posts. 

Nonetheless, so^ie observers see in the high-level staff changes poTttici- 
zation and serious, jeopardy of the degree of stability that is needed in, senior 
staff under a system which forces change in the superintendency every four years. 

x In Governor Julian Carroll's 1976-80 term, Kentucky has made tr^endous 

improvement in the funding of elementary and secondary education. The state 
not only increased teachers salaries dramatically and increased its overall 
Investment in education, it distributed the financial burden more equitably and 
became a national leader in the percent of state support for education^' Carroll 
observers in Kentucky are divided in their appraisal of their .Governor vis-a-vis 
education. Some calThim the greatest "education governor" in the state's history. 
. Others believe that his aspiration to that reputation has led to excessive 
gubernatorial involvement in the control of education. In addition to his role 
In the politicizatioji of SDE and the establishment^ the separate vocational 
education board, Carroll critics cite the staffing of his Governor's Task Force 
on Education. On the other* hand, the task force has been highly productive in 
making recommendations for legislation. But its use also suggests how weak the 
State Board and the State Superintendent can become in shaping educational 
policy if the Governor is dissatisfied with them and/or does not respect the 
limited independence that constitutional framers intended for the educational 
establishment. < Upon Dr. ^Thger's leaving the state superintendency, Governor 
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Carroll appointed him Executive Director of his Post-Secondary Education Commission. 
Approximately two years later. he appointed the former State Superintendent t(y 
work, as a consultant, with his Task Force on Education. This circumstance 
founcUa. Governor who was party to the elimination of EDRs appointing the man who 
established the regions and who disagreed with Dr. Graham concerning them, to a 
sensitive educational responsibility. 'In the minds of some people that appoint- 
ment seemed to assault the independence and influence of State Superintendent, 
Graham* Dr. Ginger, no longer in the post, had opportunities to oppose the 
State Superintendents intentions if he so desired. There is no record of his 
taking any action against Dr. Graham's and Governor Carroll's defunding decision 
on the regions in early 1976, nor is there record of his opposing other recom- 
mendations of the State Superintendent. Vet the^curious arrangement speaks for 
itself. It woaltf appear that the Governor did not plan serious involvement of 
the SDE or the state's constitirtional education leader in his task force. The 
argument that the task force should have been free of the influence of the 
establishment pales when it is noted that tasX force planners formerly worked 
under Dr. Ginger in SDE. They helped plan the regions in 1972 and they have 
been in position to draft recommendations which are reputed to include a study 
of the re-establ ishment of the regions. 

Constitutional Reform— Needed , but Improbable . The Kentucky experience is 
not notable because of the different views of the key actors. Such differences 
are common to educational systems. Lyman Ginger and his administration bu.il t on 
some groundwork laid by Wendell Butler. Regions were developed because he (Ginger) 
thought SDE could provide better service through them and because he thought the 
LEAs would work together better. 

James Graham and his administration eliminated the regions on equally 
rational grounds. The LEAs could voluntarily fqfm cooperatives and work 
together (some have done so); and the SDE could deliver its services better 
and more economically without the regions. 

It is entirely possible ;to accept both stances, at face value. It is also 
possible to admit the insidious role of a growing politicization of the educa- 
tion establishment, a phenomenon not unfamiliar elsewhere in the nation. / 

The problem in Kentucky is not predictable humaff behavior, but the state's 
flawed constitutional^ and statutory mechanisms. There is no provision J for 
reasonable' continuity of leadership at the highest educational level, destruc- 
tive competition is encouraged by the separation of vocational fr.on all other 
education; long-range planning is effectively precluded by law. In such a 
framework, the rational and consistent resolution of differences and the co- 
operative application of the state's resources to educational needs are diffi- 
cult or nearly impossible. The best intentions cannot, under the circumstances, 
„ compensate f6r the lack of time needed to develop, test and modify significant 
aspects of the state's educational system. 

Until there is constitutional reform in Kentucky, its educational leaders 
will continue to serve under uni^u^ constraints. The voters have shown no dis- 
position to change the constitution. Therefore, it becomes incumbent on the 
educational establishment, the Governor aod the Legislature to develop a statu* 
atory and policy environment that will be as hospitable as possible to the 
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deliber-ate planning and development that is essential if consistent improvement 
in the state's educational system is to J>e achieved. Perhaps ^rational people 
could debate whether or not the EDRs were the best response to Kentucky's needs 
in 1972. There is little doubt, however, that they would fave survived in* 
another envirorenent* Kentucky is not -now a state in which a statewide netwdrk 
of education regions, dependent upon state financing and the continuing commit- 
ment of the state's educational leadership, is likely to achieve a reasonable 
Ijfe expectancy. " * m 

* • " ♦ 

Conclusion . ' 

•The story in Kentucky is not one of who was right and who was wrong.- It is 
an example of the kind of uncertainty and instability that can result in a 
particular political environment. The "state's experience with EORs has not been, 
without value, disappointing as the dissolution of the network may have been to 
many. The State Department of Education's service to the field is generally 
better than it was before EORs and.^s a matter of fact, SOE continues to use 
the same regional clustering" of school districts for many of its meetings and 
service delivery functions. The experience should also enhance the chances for 
success and survival of future regional endeavors, should they be undertaken 
under favorable conditions. 
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APPENDIX 



Table A-l 

Table A-l/ "Perceptions .of .Selected SDE and EDR Officials Concerning 
Advantages, Disadvantages and Frequently Cited Issues of EDRs in Kentucky," 
illustrates the means. of responses from three <j'0"ps: Current SDE officials, 
former EDR directors, and former SDE officials. \\ 

The means of the groups are graphed to facilitate the sensing of dif- 
fer ences^etween them* In addition, significant differences in the response 
distribution are represented by (D) or (d), which indicate .05 and .10,' respec- 
tively, in probability levels of significance.* The use 'of two. levels of 
significance 1 adds refinement to the reading of the graphed means. Probability 
levels wwtg/der i ved from the chl-square test of statistical significance found 
in the "Crosstabs subsection of the Statistical Package for the Social Sciences 
(SPSS). [49] In view of the small n's the results must be view with caution. L. 
Their primary value lies in their confirmation and refinement of interview 



data. 



Table A-2 

0 

Table A-?, "Perceptions !bf Possible Research Priorities," shows the dis- 
trttrattOTr of ttre responses of/ th r e e grxmps co n cerning ten possible research ^ 
priorities* The response scale is weighted and the total weight for the com-, 
bined groups is shown for each priority* Rankings of the weighted responses ar 
shown in Table 11 on page 48. 
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1LE A-l 



PERCEPTJflflSOF SELECTED SUE AND EOR OFFICIALS CONCERNING 
ADVANTAGES, J^DVANTAGSS AND FREQUENTLY CITED ISSUES OF SORs IN KENTUCKY 



uparfson of Responses of Three Groups: 
kirent SOE Officials (n*3) 
Fortfe^ EDR Directors 
Former" SKSlffl cl 



Advantages and , D1 sadvantaqeir 



Strongly Agree 



Generally, when they existed : 
1. 



"Oisaores 



EDRs provided £est use of resources for a network 
starch, development, evaluation and disseaination, 

EDRs facilitated provision of high-quality supplenental 
and support* services to IE As. 

SERs tended to equalled educational opporuiaity asong LIAs. 

EDRs tended to increase cocpetition for resources avail- 
able for fhe state syrftea of education* 

EDRs tended tblialt LZA responsiveness to current needs 
by aaintaining "outdated progress*. m < 

EDRs contributed to a decline In appropriate school dis* 
tsict reorganization efforts*,. 

Most SDE officials viewed EDRs as an extension of LZAs. 



\ 



Strongly 
(Disagree 

i — r 

3 4 

(D). 



- 2, 

3. 
4. 

5. 
•6. 
7. 

a. 

. 9. 
10. 

11. 

12. 



"^13. ZDRs contributed to a loss of #iocal control in LZAs. 

14, EDRs promoted -theses e of sodern technology in its programs 
agd services* * 



EDRs facilitated cocainication between LZAs and the SD§* 

EDRs provided cost-effective delivery of spicial programs 
and service to LZAs* 

EDRs improved SDE nanagesent service to LZAs. 

SURs developed, progress and services for LZAs vhen these 
districts were u nab It to do so. 

Conflicts between EDRs and the SDE tended to cause dys- 
^-funcrions la the state systea of schools. 



15. 
16. 

17. 

13. 

19. 
20. 

21. 

v 

22. 



Host LZA officiili 7ie«ed S)Ra as an extension of the SDE. 



EDRs prcsoted the invoKecent iV of LZAs in standards and re- 
♦ gional planning. \^ 

EDSs contributed to public misunderstandings concerning ed- 
ucational governance and policy issues., 

EDtts contributed to coordination ajfd cooperation between 
LZAs "and agencies ot!ler than the SDE* 

2>Rs facilitated coeainicatjon aaong LZAs. 

EDRs can be sore effective than the SDE la helping LZAs 
to change the state systea of schools. 

ZDRs contributed to a decline jft«he initiative of LZAs. 

EDRs contributed to tfle responsiveness of the state systea 
of schools to needed changes. gfr 
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6-5 



Strongly \gpee 



Current SDE Officials <n*3) 
Foraer ESR Directors (n«4) 
1 Foraer SDE Officials (n*5) 



Asree 



Disagree 



Strongly 
Disagree 

-i — r 

3 4 



23. Sifts can be effective transmitters of collaborative LEA 
grassroots influence on the SDE. 

24. EDRs contributed to the adaptability of LEAs to needed 
changes. 

25. As «nrollael.ts decline, LEA teachers opposed EDRs assuming 
* progress discontinued by LEAs i 

26. The smaller LEAs within EDRS had too such influence in EDR 
operations. ^ 

27. Large LEAs opposed thtf establishment and/or growth of EDRs. 

23. Scall LEAs ware aloost the only LZA advocates for increased 
state funding for 'EDR services 




Not Aoolicable 



recuently Cited Is 



15^ 



Major Establishment Issues: 



Strongly Agrea» 



Agree 



Disagree 



Strongly 
tree 



L Strong 
Disag 



1. Legislation for establishing EDRs vas too restrictive. * 

2. SDE regulations for establishing n)Rs & jere too restrictive. 

3. Too cany EDRs existed. , 

4. too few. EDRs existed. x 4 
All? LEAs were required to hold oeabership in SR. 

6. Large enrollment size LEAs excluded frca 3)Rs- 

7. Geographic region of EDRs was too great. 

3. Geographic* rfegion of EDRs was too scull T 

9. Procedure for alteration of EDR boundaries was too re- 
strictive. 

10. Procedure for dissolving of EDRs was too restrictive. 
Major Governance Issues: 

1. Legislation too restrictive on authority of governing 
board. * 

2. SDE regulations 1 too restrictive on authority of governing 
board. 



\ 


* 




• 

• 




(D) \ V 




* 




i 

i 
# 




# 



A 



3. Governing boards too large 
&; Governing boards not representative. 

5. Kot all LIAs represented on governing boards. 

6. 3oard aenbers represented hose LZA rather. than Interest of 
entire SDR region*. \ 
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Current SDE Officials ,(n»3) 
Foratr SDR Direccors (n-4) 
comer SDE Officials (n-5) 



67 

Not Applicable 

* Strongly Agree d 



Agree 



Disagree 



7. Governing boards were dominated by scall LZAs* * 

8. Governing boards were dominated by large LSAs.^ * 

9* Method of selecting governing boards "as not equitable. 

10. LEA boards tend to noainate poor candidates B foe SDR board. 

11. Too few SDR advisory groups of LSA personnel existed. 

12* nonpublic schools wer* excluded on governing boards. 

13. Jtofcpublic schools vera pxcluded on advisory groups. 

J.4. Citizen participation in SDR policy fo emulation vas 
excluded ♦ 

f 

Major Organizational and Management Issues: * - ^ 

1. Veak professional (ZD a execs) lydership. 

2. Management data was not tiaely. * * B 

3. Management data was inadequate. • 
4* Planning capabilities, war* United* 

5* Too sany LZAs existed* 

6. SQR board aeaber(s) vera involved la SDR operational de-w 
tails* " f ▼ 

.Major ?tnincial Issues: 

1. Legislation for financing SDRs was too restrictive. 

2. SDE regulations foe financing EDRs were too restrictive. 

3. SDR financing systea vas not reliable. 

4* SDR financing systea favored saall size LZAs* 

5. SDR financing systea favored large size LZAs* 

6. SDR budget planning systen was Ineffective. 
7* State financing of SDRs was "Inadequate. 

3* SDR financing systea favpred low-vealth LcAs.^ 

9* SDR financing sy^ttn favored high-wealth LZAs. * 

10. SDR financing favored LZAs with high tax rates (high 
effort). . ■ 

* 11. SDSL financing was dtpendept on seager ISA resources, 

12. SDR financing vas dependent on neager state rtsources. 

13. State incentives for ISA' participation in ZDRs were absent 

14. SDR budget planning excluded LEA participation* 

15. SDR budget planning excluded iSDG participation. 
16- SDR accounting procedurts were too Restrictive- 



0 . 1 



Strongly 
Lsagree 

3 4 
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Current SDE Officials (n-3) 
Foraer EDR Officials (q-4) 
Fqraer SDE Officials (n-5) 



Strongly Agree 



Afire* 



Disagree 



17* EDR accounting procedures were too vague. 
18. Number of aeaber LSAs was too soall. 

Major Programing' Issues: „ - # 

1. SDE regulations governing EDR programs were too vague. 

2. SDR direct instructional services to LEA students were 
generally too Halted. 

*3. SDR. indirect instructional services to LSA students were 
generally too United. , 

. 

4- EDR aanageaent services to LSAs were generally too Halted. 

5. S)R services for the SDE were generally too Halted. 

6. 2>R services for other agencies v* r e generally too liaitred. 

7. Kocpublic schools were excluded fzca participation in EDR 
prograas. 

• 3. 9 EDRs generally vere not able to^ respond to new prograa- 
ing priorities. 

Major Staffing Issues: 

1. Legislation establishing duties of EDR executive officer 
was too vague. 

2. SDE regulations establishing duties of EDR executive of- 
ficer were too vague. # 

' 3. Insufficient flexibility to change staff to drop and/or 
add prograas. 

4. Lacked resources to get high quality staff. 

5. Lacked resources for" sufficient personnel. 

6. EDR collective bargaining practices^ restricted flexibility 
of EDR. 

7. State tenure practices restricted flexibility of SDR. 

3. State certification practices restricted' flexibility of 
EDR. 

9. SDR salaries w*re too high. + 

Major facilities and Equipcent Issues: 

1 # Legislation governing EDR facility acquisition was too 
restrictive. 

'2. SDE regulations governing EDR facilities and equipoerft 
were too restrictive, 

' 3. Location of EDR facilities generally lifted LEA accessi- 
bility tq EDR seryices* ^ « 
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Disagree 
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Hot Aoolicabla 



Current;" SDE Officials /(n*3) 
Foraer EDR Officials <n*4) 
Foreer SDE Officials (a*S) 



Sajor SDE-EDR Relationship Issues: 

1. SDE* coordination of EDR activities vas generally too; _ 
restrictive. 

* 

2 # Insufficient SDE staff Attention given to EDR operations. 

3. SdE resisted use of EDR to isprov* coordination of * tat ft 
systea of SchoojLs* 

k. S)E resisted LEAs «se of EDRs faff collaborative LEA Input 
on state policies and progress* y ^ 



Major LEA-ED R Relationship Issues; 

I J ZDR programs too costly. 

Lack of LEA involvement in 2)R budget plan. 
3* Lack af LEA iavoLvenent la EDR prograa plan. % 

4. Lack of LEA involvement la screening key EDR personnel 

5. LEAs not supportive ot sore state fands for EDR programs. 

ff. LEAs resisted E3R< developnent of close ties vith" SDE. 

7. LEAs resisted DR pressure for LEA use of EDR progrss 
and Services*. * ~~ 

/ 

* "indirect instructipnal services" are synonym us vith ^ 
"instructional sup tort.' 1 



Strongly Agree 



Agree 



Disagree . 



Strongly 
Disagree, 

[ 

3- 4 
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TABLE A-2 



PERCEPTIONS OF POSSIBLE RESEARCH PRIORITIES 

/ . 



Current SDZ Staff (n»3) 
Fdraer EDR Directors (n*4) 
Foraer SDE Staff (n*5) 



1. Attitadinal studies of SDR 
clients. 



Priority 
Scale 



{weight) 



m 

a 



Current 50E Staff 



Current 
Forget: 



EDR Directors 



Fozser SEE Staff 



. Total (12) 



o 



Total Weights 27 



3 



o 
z 
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2* Studies of **e<5ual availa- 
bilitv* of CTR orocrans and 


Current SDE Staff 












services to students and 
staff of disparate LEAs. 


Forrter EDR Directors 


1 


i 






2 


Foraer SDE Staff- 






3 




2 






Total (12) 


1 


4 


3 




4 






Total Weight: 

• 


22 


- 


• 

* 




3. Cost effective studies of 
EDH programs and services* 


Current SDE Staff 


2" 


1 




e 




Former 


EDR Directors 


2 








V 




Foraer 


SDE Staff 


1 2 


2 


*1 


1/ 






Total (12) 


1 6 


3 


1 


1 * 


/ 




b Total Weight: 


35 


* 






• ■ / 














4. As*«ssn«nt of th« organi- 
zational 'effectiveness of 


* Current SDZ Staff 




2 


1 








Foraer 


EDR Directors 


2 


1 






1 




Fomer 


SDE Staff 


4 








1 




I 


Total (12) 


6 


3 


,1 




2 






Total Weight: 


35 






< * 




5. Developoent'of alternative 
models for the^ governance 
of £SAs* 


Currtfit SDE Staff 




i 


2 






Former EDR pirectors 




,1 


n 




2 




» . 

Fomer SDE Staff * 




1 


3 




1 . 




1 


A Total (12) 




3 


6 




3 


* 


70 


Total tf«ighti 

?6 


21 









71 



Current SDE Staff (n«3) 

corner *£dr Directors (n«4) 

Foraer SDE Sftaff (rt»S) ' 


Priority 
Scale 


u 

A 
& 


r 


1 

O 

X 


"5 

Q 

2 


O 

z 

0 

z 


« 




(weight) 


4 


3 




X 


0 

V 


6* Development «of alternative 
aodels for the financing 


Current SDE Staff 




1 


2 






of SSAs* 


Former EDR Directors 


1 




1 




2 




Foraer SDE 


Staff 


1 


3 






1 


¥ 


Total 1 (12) 


2 


4 


3 


1 


3 


t 

* « 


Total Weight: 


2& 










7. Develcpaent of criteria for 
the allocation of functions 


Current SDE Staff 




1 


1 


1 




to SZA. LZAs and ESAa. 


Foraer $DR Directors' 


1 


1 


2 






Foraer SDE 


Staff 


1 


2 






1 


• 


Total (12) 


2 


4 


3 




-1 


• 

3. Development of design re-" 
quireaent;* for setro-brient- 


Total, Weight; 


28 








* 


Current SDE *Staff 




1 




2 


ed ESAs, 


Foraer SDR Directors 










4 




Foraer SDE 


Staff 




3 1 


1 


1 






„ | Total (12) 


1 


4 | 


71 




7 



Total Weights 14 



9* Development of design re- 
quiresents for non-aetro- 
oriented £SAs« 



Total Weight; 17 



: Current SDE Staff 




u 






2 


Foraer £DR Directors 


» 1 








2 . 


Foraer, SDE Staff 






2 


2 


1 


| Total (12) 


2 


1 


2 


2 


S 
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10. Sole of £3 As in intergovern- 
mental relations 

■ a 

* * 


Current SDE Staff 


1 




3 


— 




Foraer EDA Directors 


1 




1 




2 


Foraer SDE Staff 




2 1 


2 




* 


j Total e (12) 


1 


2 j s 


2 


2* 


Totql Weight: 22 
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